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PHILADELPHIA, 921 Arcu Street, THIRD MONTH 


experienced, accurate, desires Teaching, 
keeping, or Secretaryship. R-ference. 


this Office. 


Book- 
Address No. 74, 


ANTED.—SMALL ADULT FAMILY FOR 
furnished house, 10 rooms, in exchange for board 
of two adults. Address A. B., this Office. 


HITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS A SPECIALTY. 


Eggs $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geiger’s 
Mills, Pa. 


Witt AM BELT STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
$1.50 per 1,000. Glen Mary $2.00 per 1,000. 
California Privet for hedge, $1.50 to $3.00 per 1oo. 


Maples, Carolina Poplars, asparagus roots, etc. 


| SAMUEL C. DE COU, Moorestown, Burlington Co., 


New Jersey. 


BY LADY FRIEND 

" Of ability, as housekeeper in private home, or as 
assistant at Sea-side Hotel, or care of linen room. 
Address No. 73, this Office. 


AN HONEST AND CAPABLE MARRIED MAN, 

38, wants position. Experienced in commission, 
grocery, salesman, or manager. Address No. 69, In- 
TELLIGENCER Office. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. 
$1.50 a - Ad 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DURING THE ERECTION OF OUR BUILDING 
The Young Friends’ Association Office 


has been placed in the Library Room at Race St., 

where those wishing information may apply between the 

hours of 1.30 ontop. m.,and on Seventh-days from 9 

a.m. to 5 p. m. dress letters to 152 North 15th St. 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, 


Corresponding Secretary. 


JENNIE S. MARSHALL, 


INSTRUCTOR IN PIANOFORTE, 
1614 Tioga St., Phila. 


A good booklet is a good é, 
salesman. 


8. Edward Paschall, writer of advertisements, books 
and catalogues, 709 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 


‘THE PENNHURST, 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 


Open all the year. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


‘THE PENINGTON, 


Permanent and Transient Boarding 


for Friends. 
215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Ocgean Env or TENNESSEE Ave. 


JAMES HOOD. 


Enlarged, remodelled, steam heat, electric bells, heated 


sun parlor, home-like and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


-_ W.BLACK’S SON, Evwarp T. Brack 


REAL ESTATE AGENT 
AND BROKER 
125 South Seventh{Street, Philad’a. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ARPORNETSE-LAS. ro 
. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ovricss: i Abie, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 





EACHER AND BOOKKEEPER (A LADY), 


assing | 
“erms, | 


ss FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth | 


25, 1899. 


- YOUNG FRIENDS" ASSOCIATION CENTRE 


OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE EXTENSION 
OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 
LAST LECTURE OF THE COURSE ON 
England in the XVIII Century, 
By W. Hudson Shaw, M. A., 


to be given in the Assembly Room of Friends 
Central School, 15th and Race Sts., at 8 p. m. 
FouURTH-DAY, Third mo. 29th, 
** Dr. Johnson.’’ 


Single Admission, 50 cents. 


Second Edition Now Ready. 


THE BRANDYWINE 


By JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 
Illustrated by Robert Shaw. 


Paper covers, 50 cents. Stiff covers, 75 cents. 
For sale at Friends’ Book Association, Straw 
bridge & Clothier s, Wanamaker’s ; or sent post 
paid on receipt of price mailed to Box 51, West 
Chester, Pa. 

A few remaining copies of ‘‘ The Old-Fashioned 


Garden,’’ by same author, for sale at above addresses 
Price, 80 cents. 


Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 


| the athletic grounds of the College, and very 


close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 

and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 
WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 


trade - established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 





| are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
The house has every convenience, including electric | 


elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. | 


watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 


1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


FOR SALE. 
A very desirable property in Media, at 519 Orange 
street, less than a square from the station. The residence 


| contains 14 rooms and a bath-room, is heated by steam, 
} and has all modern conveniences. 


On the rear of prop- 
erty, fronting on South avenue, there are two box stalls 
and other stabling, for several horses or cows, a carriage- 
house, and a cottage for coachman. For a quick pur- 
chaser, price is $7,500. Apply on premises, or to 
JOHN z WILLIAMS, Media, Pa. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom 


| Shoes and carry a Select Stock of our own relia 
| ble work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


(SECOND FLooR.) 45 N. 13th Street. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia; | 
n, and pre- } 


Surnishes a practical, 

pares for college. 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, ) 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, } 


Circulars on application. 


guarded educatio 


Principals. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. BARS, Principal, 
George Se chool, enna. 


AK GROVE SEMINARY 
AND BAILEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes, under the 
charge of New England Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
Primary Department for children. Commercial Depart- 
ment. Exceptional facilities in Music, Painting, and 
Drawing. Prepares for college. Winter term begins 
December 6th. Spring term begins March 7th. 

For Catalogue address, 

PRINCIPAL OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
Vassalboro, Maine 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 


Zhecenel instruction to fit for business or to enter | 
0% New | 


college. ard and tuition $150 per school year. 
Building with modern conveniences. 
For particulars, address 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmMore GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Pvupits or Born Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils } 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princifa/, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL For 
Boys anp GrIRts. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY RerEe 
will re-open September erst, 1898, (17th year). C 
preparation. For circulars apply to the Pri ncipals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 


Pennsylvania. 
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Wyncote, 


BARLOW’S INDIGO. BLUE. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
One small box will make one pint Se 


Depot 233 N. Second St., 


st Liguid Bluing. 


Philad'a. 


preparing | 





TOMLINSON, Principal, | 


Students admitted when- | 


| aes, Linoleum, 
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Popular Prices 
| Samples Free to any Address 


~ | 1624 Chestnut St. 
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Most people appreciate a good thing at a fair price, 
but some few will only have the things that cost the 
most money. 


The Ivory is the favorite soap of most people. Some 
few want the high-priced toilet soaps and think they must 
be better because they cost more. No soap is more care- 
fully made, or is made of better materials, than Ivory Soap. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “’ just 
as good as the ‘ Ivory’; they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 
remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for “‘ Ivory’ Soap and insist upon getting it 
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Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND Cc O AL FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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Tracts and Leaflets for Circulation. 


Quakerism : Its Betirers AnD Messacgs. By William 
Edward Turner ( Editor of the British Friend). « 


pp. 10 cents. 5 copies, 40 cents. By mail at these 
prices. 


| Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


Attractive Styles 


Tue Meetinc For Worsuir. By Howard M. Jenkins 
Small pamphlet. 12 pp. Single copies, 2 cents; 5 
copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail at these 
prices. 


A. L. Diament & Co., Ba a = 


Reticious Views or Frisnps. By Howard M. Jen 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1893.) 24 pp- 
100 copies, $1.00. By mai 


kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents ; 
at these prices. 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XII. 
THERE ts a subtle tendency in the human heart to 


claim the privileges of the gospel of Christ without sub- 
mission to its obligations. This has been evident in the 


THIRD MONTH 2:5, +899. 


l 


{ Volume LVI. 
cheba 3 12. 


of hoatiois meld his words of pulioniite halons he 


| had discovered that they had not yet caught the vital 
| meaning of his mission; perhaps he had glimpses in 
| them of the Pharisaic spirit which he was living his 


| life, and would die 


experience of all professing denominations, and the | . 
| lesson he would give them to lift them above the 
| pettiness and benumbing influence of self-seeking and 
| self-absorption into the largeness and vitality and 


Society of Friends ts no exception to it. 
CHARLES RHOADS. 


Of Haddonfield, N. J. From aw article in 


The Friend, 
Philadelphia. 
SPRING. 

WHO was it that so lately said 

All pulses in thine heart were dead, 

Old Earth, that now in festal robes 

Appearest, as a bride new wed ? 

O wrapt so late in winding-sheet, 

My winding-sheet, oh ! where is fled ? 

Lo! 'tis an emerald carpet now, 

Where the young monarch, Spring, may tread. 

All that was sleeping is awake, 

And all is living that was dead. 

Oh ! thou who say’st thy sore heart ne’er 

With verdure can again be spread ; 

Oh ! thou who mournest them that sleep, 

Low lying in an earthly bed, 

Look out on this reviving world, 

And see new hopes within the bud. 


—[From Archbishop Trench’s ‘‘Seasons.’’ | 


“EXAMPLE.” '' 
You will remember that Jesus said, ‘‘I have given 
you an example, that ye should do as I have done to 


THE 


you. 
small company of his disciples, pupils, /riends, he 
had named them, and they were spoken long centuries 
ago in far-away Jerusalem, in that upper chamber 
where they were to celebrate together for the last 
time one of the rites of their Jewish church. The 
sandaled feet of that time and country made feet- 


reckoned the most menial of all. But at this supper 
no servant was called to do this service. 
self, their teacher, their elder brother, their guide 
the greatest among them, laid aside his outer gar- 


| illumination 


his death to overcome. One 
more appeal he would make to them, one more object 


of his own 


spirit. He shocked their 


| sense of propriety—it did not belong to their caste 


| to do this lowliest office. 
| they could not lose the lesson of the hour ; 


believe that 
that they 


But we may 


| could not miss wholly the baptism of that spirit at 


one with God, who is not only the creator but the 


| server of all! 


‘So after he had washed their feet, and had taken 
his garments, and was set down again, he said unto 
them, Know ye what I have done to you ? 

“Ye call me Master and Lord: and ye say well; 
for sol am. 

‘Tf I then, your Lord and Master, have washed 


_ your feet, ye also ought to wash one another’s feet. 


| beings how to live with one another. 
| consistent with all the 


It is true that these words were spoken to a | 


| ships. 


: ; aad “t- | hood of. Jesus? 
washing one of the services of hospitality—a service | 


was, and bearing the basin of water from one to an- | 


other, in spite of the heartfelt protests of Simon 
Peter, washed their feet and wiped them with the 
towel wherewith he was girded. He had known 


them very intimately as they walked the fields to- | tp. Temple, he “ had not where to lay his head.”’ In- 


gether, and met the multitudes drawn by his works 


1 Read to the andente of Swarthmore College, Third month 5, 
1899, by Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond. 


| men; 


‘For I have given you an example, and ye should 
do as I have done to you.” 

What plain, straightforward words these are! 
Can we possibly miss their meaning ? “I have given 
you an example that ye should do as I have done to 
you.”’ Someone has said that the life of Jesus upon 
the earth was the Auman life of God, to show human 
This is quite 
manifestations of God. For 
God pours out his own life upon the universe to serve 
his children, to be the energy of fructifying sunshine, 
to be the vitality of the harvest, to be the ministering 
rain-drops, to be the joy-giving beauty of skies and 
blossoms. And then, we may well believe, that to 
make things still plainer for us, so plain that the 
meaning cannot be missed, he has really lived before 
us in the life of Jesus the ideal of human relation- 
What is the glimpse given us of the child- 
He came back from his remarkable 
meeting, when he was twelve years old, with the 


Pel | rabbis in the Temple, and was swdject to his parents, 
Jesus him- | and “increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor 


» | with God and man.”’ 


Not until he was thirty years 


: : ; | old did he leave the privacy of his carpenter’s bench 
ment, girded himself with a towel, as the custom 


(you see how he respected hand-labor) to become the 
public teacher of men. In the meantime had he used 
his carpenter tools to build himself a temple, with a 
throne therein where he should sit in purple and fine 
linen to dispense his message to men? Instead of 


stead of sitting upon a throne he went about among 
virtue went out of him and healed their diseases ; 
little children felt the sweetness of his heart of love ; 
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the accused before him were bidden to sin no more, 
and went away with new hope and courage. For 
one class of men he had a severe, stern message— 
for such as were very scrupulous about the letter of 
the law, and had no sense of its spirit ; for such as 
made long prayers and devoured widows’ houses ; for 
such as laid heavy burdens on men’s shoulders, and 
would not move them with one of their fingers; for 
such as honored him with their lips, while their hearts 
were far from him. 

The searching question which I would have us 
put to ourselves, is this—Has the life of Jesus among 
men any message for us; have we any part in that 
last Passover supper with his friends ; did he give an 
example to us in that last service of hospitality, for 
us to do as he had done? We come of a long an- 
cestry that has borne the name of Christ—does it 
have any vital meaning to us? Are our relations to 
other people to be patterned in any degree after the 
‘‘example’’ which he left? The day is drawing very 
near for some of you when you must take your places 
in the wider world of business and of social life, to 
make permanent relations. You will have to meet 
the question whether the Christian name you bear 
means anything. And how is it right now and here 
in our smaller college world—is that example of 
service one to another the standard to which we try 
to fit our lives? Perhaps there is still another ques- 
tion that should be asked—Is it worth while to try 
to fit our lives to that standard? Would it make too 
much kindness and sweetness in our College world ? 
Would there be danger of losing from our community 
what is known among students as class-spirit ? There 
is no hint in the story of Jesus that has come down 
to us that he found recreation in his intimate inter- 
course with his friends Lazarus and Mary and Martha, 
in things that mildly teased and inconvenienced them. 
Was his way “the more excellent way”? or has 
modern youth, that often craves a spice of mischief to 
give zest to recreation, found the key to a higher de- 
velopment? These are fair questions, and worth | 
while that we should think about them. Because it 
is college relations now that test our loyalty to the 
standard of Jesus—the affairs of the wider world do 
not yet claim us. Let us beware lest we find our- 
selves in that company that honor with the lips, while 
the heart is far from him ! 

The service of hospitality which Jesus used as an | 
‘‘example,’’ has no place among us; but the spirit of | 
that feet-washing rite——how many ways there are of 
translating it into the language and activities of our 
college halls! There is the loyalty to college regu- 
lations imperative for the orderly and peaceable living 
together of scores of people. Does the “example ” 
that Jesus gave mean anything at this point? There 
is the door-knob to be held: there is the precious 
hour of study to be undisturbed ; there is the thought- | 
less, bitter word of criticism to be smothered behind | 
the lips, lest it go forth a wingéd thing to sting and 
blight wherever it touches! Could our life be too | 


kind and sweet, if we tried to fit it to the “ example” 
that Jesus gave ? 





I believe that if we can get a glimpse of the spirit 


in which Jesus lived, and along with that glimpse one 
aspiration of soul to live under the guidance and 
control of that spirit, we get a glimpse of the essence 
of the religious life. It is good for us to read of 
Jesus over and over, to try to fill ourselves with his 
spirit toward life and toward men. And let us sing 
with our hearts as with our lips: 


‘«Shall I not lift my heart to Thee, 
And ask Thee, Lord, to rule in me? 


‘If I be ruled in other wise, 
My lot is cast with all that dies, 
With things that harm, and things that hate, 
And roam by night, and miss the Gate. 


‘« The happy Gate, which leads us where 
Love is like sunshine in the air, 
And Love and Law are both the same, 
Named with the everlasting name."’ 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 
1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 14.—FourtH MontH 2. 
THE EGYPTIAN PERIOD. 

GOLDEN Text.—And many nations shall go and say, Come 
ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, and to 
the house of the God of Jacob.—Micah iv., 2. 

Scripture Reading.—Genesis, xlvii., 1-12 ; xxvii., 31. 
Tue land of Goshen, where the Hebrew emigrants 
were established by permission of the Pharaoh, was 
east of the upper part of the Nile delta. It extended 
from the eastern river stream to the desert, and was 
near some of the most important cities of Egypt. The 
famous religious and educational centre, the city of 
On, or Heliopolis, marked the southern limit of 
Goshen, while Memphis, the capital city of the Shep- 
herd kings, was only a score of miles further south. 


| It would seem that Goshen was uninhabited at this 


time, perhaps having been laid waste in the destruc- 
tive wars at the beginning of the Hyksos dynasty. 
While capable of great fertility under proper care, this 
whole country is always besieged by the desert sands 
and soon returns to wilderness if neglected. It was, 
however, well adapted to the needs of the nomads 
from Palestine, accustomed to leading their flocks to 
and fro for pasture, and their life, except for greater 
security, was probably not much changed for a time. 
The colony increased rapidly, however. It may be 


| that only a part of those allied with the family of Jacob 


had accompanied the patriarch into Egypt. It would 
seem likely that a part had remained in the region 
about Hebron, since the family sepulchre was there 
and the body of Jacob was taken to it for burial. 
Those who had remained may have been absorbed by 
the Amorite families about them, or they may have 
joined their brethren in Egypt. Possibly others of the 
desert Semites were attached to the more comfortable 
life of Egypt and joined with the Hebrews. At any 
rate the Hebrew colony grew in size and in strength 
until the Egyptians came to regard them as a serious 
menace to the kingdom. 

For in the course of years new kings had arisen 
who “knew not Joseph,” The native Egyptian 
governor of the Upper Nile provinces, at Thebes, had 
revolted against the foreign kings. The wealth and 
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luxury which had tempted the children of the desert 
had sapped their strength in the centuries which had 
passed, and after a brief struggle they were driven out 
(about 1580 B. C.). Not content with this, the 
Egyptians continued their victorious career across the 
plains of Palestine and far into the north. The suc- 
cessive kings of the eighteenth dynasty brought into 
subjection the Philistines, Canaanites, Phoenicians, and 
the inhabitants of Mesopotamia ; while they received 
tribute even from Babylon and from the rising power 
of Assyria. But the Egyptians were not successful 
colonizers. They left no armies of occupation in the 
conquered territories, and were obliged to reconquer 
them many times because of repeated revolts on the 
part of the subject peoples. They retained their 
power over Palestine and Syria, however, for several 
centuries. This period, moreover, seems to have been 
a period of considerable progress in these territories. 
Canaanite cities grew large and important under their 
Egyptian governors, though incapable, as always, of 
effective union against a common enemy. 

The Pharaohs adopted the plan of strengthening 
their power by contracting marriages with the most 
powerful families in the subject countries. About 
1450 B. C., Amenophis III. married a Syrian princess, 
who brought into Egypt and taught to her son the 
religion of her native country. This son, Amenophis 
[V., is known as the heretic king. He attempted to 
reform the Egyptian religion by the introduction of 
the worship of the sun. The form of this worship 
was much more elevated than that of Egypt. It 
substituted monotheism for polytheism, replacing the 
multitude of animal and human deities by a single 
and more adequate symbol. He wasa man of courage 
and character, but the weight of centuries was too 
great for him to lift, and he failed. In the course of 
the struggle he removed his capital to escape from 
the influence of the Egyptian priests, from Thebes to 
a new city which he built on the Nile near the place 
of the modern village of Tell el Amarna. After his 
death old customs swept back into their accustomed 
ways, the new capital was abandoned and fell into 
ruins. But in 1888 there were discovered in these 
ruins between three and four hundreds of state letters 
and documents belonging to the heretic king and his 
predecessor. Many of these are from the Egyptian 
governors of Syria and Palestine. A curious fact 
about all of them is that they are in the Babylonian 
language and characters, and are written on baked 
clay, like those earlier discovered in the royal library 
of Nineveh, and elsewhere in Babylonia and Assyria. 
They show that knowledge of this language and of 
writing was widely distributed at this very early day. 
Moreover, this wide knowledge of a common tongue 
implies close relations, commercial and otherwise, 
among the countries of the eastern world. 

The contents of the letters (previously referred to, 
first quarter, Lesson 8), give us welcome glimpse of 
the conditions in Palestine just before the Exodus. 
It is seen that there was at this time another great 
movement to the westward and southward on the part 
of the inhabitants of Mesopotamia. The Semites of 


ee 


the river country and the Hittites of Asia Minor are 
Nearly 


pressing upon the boundaries of Egypt. 


every letter from Palestine and Syria is a call for help. 
Some of the more northern cities are already lost to 
Egypt, and others are hard beset. The Canaanites 
are restless, and tend to join with the enemies of 
Egypt. Help must be sent, and that right soon, or 
Egypt must withdraw. And indeed Egypt was soon 
obliged to withdraw, and a treaty was concluded with 
the Hittites, leaving to them part of the former 
Egyptian territories. Later Egyptian kings attempted 
more than once to regain the lost possessions, but 
only with partial and temporary success. Palestine 
remained subject to Egypt, but enjoyed comparative 
freedom and progressed in wealth and civilization. 

Pressure and defeat from without rendered the 
menace of the Hebrew foreigners within more severe. 
Their position near the eastern frontier would make 
them a most dangerous rallying-point for the enemies 
of Egypt. Consequently the comparative freedom of 
the early days in Egypt disappeared. No longer the 
Hebrews maintained an independent existence almost 
isolated from their Egyptian neighbors. Egyptian 
overseers put them to unaccustomed tasks. The 
grinding slavery of Eastern despotism closed round 
aboutthem. The Pharaohs of this dynasty were great 
builders, and the children of Israel were thus employed 
as well as in other forms of service. Some of the 
details of the oppression will be reserved for a future 
lesson. 

Let us note in passing how far the false material 
standards of success and importance would lead us 
astray in estimating the people of ancient days. The 
Egyptians had wealth, an ancient empire, power, a 
considerable degree of civilization and learning. The 
Israelites were poor, enslaved, and ignorant. Why 
were the latter destined to have an effect on mankind 
so vastly out of proportion to their condition ? It was 
because there had been implanted among them the 
seeds of belief in righteousness. Their God demanded 
of them self-mastery, and although the idea was only 
faintly seen and weakly grasped, it involves all that 
makes man great. Itisan idea that makes men rather 
than zations, The Hebrews are marked rather by the 
prophets than by the kings. The demand for right- 
eousness implies the knowledge of righteousness. 
The development of these ideas: that God demands 
righteousness; that man can know righteousness ; 
that man can obtain the power to attain righteousness ; 
is the development of the human race. The repeated 
proclamation of these ideas has been the work of the 
prophets of all ages. The renewed appreciation of 
them has been the work of all religious reformation, 
and their supremacy in the life of man is the ultimate 
aim of Christian effort. 





NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
[FOLLOWING THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL ’’ SELECTION OF TEXTS. 
PREPARED FOR ‘‘ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER.”’ | 

No. 14.—FourtH Montu 2. 

THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. 
GOLDEN TExT. —I am the resurrection and the Life.— 
John, xi., 25. 
Read the Scripture, John xi., 32-45. 
REVISED VERSION. 


9 


Though the verses assigned for this lesson are 
only the 32d to the 45th inclusive, of the eleventh 
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chapter of John, the whole of the chapter should be 
read, as it is devoted almost entirely to the one sub- 
ject, the raising of Lazarus from the grave. 

Jesus had gone “ beyond Jordan, into the place 
where John was at the first baptizing,’ after his dis- 
course in the temple in Solomon’s porch (John, x., 
22-39). There he learned of the sickness of Lazarus. 
Two days later he departed for Bethany, though his 
disciples represented to him the danger he incurred in 
returning again into Judza, where but recently the 
Jews had sought to stone him to death. 

The time is supposed to have been early in the 
year 30, A. D. Events were rapidly drawing on to 
the close of the Master's earthly career. It was 
probably about three months before the Crucifixion. 
Jesus, having no home of his own, was accustomed to 
lodge at times in the homes of his friends. In the 
little town of Bethany, on the Mount of Olives near 
Jerusalem, lived a family whom he especially loved. 
There were two sisters and a brother, Mary, Martha, 
and Lazarus. It is believed that they were in good 
circumstances, if we may judge from their owning a 
tomb, and from the costliness of an ointment which 
Mary once used upon Jesus. A record of a visit of 
Jesus to this family is found in Luke, x., 38-42. This 
Lazarus is not to be confused with the Lazarus men- 
tioned in the parable of the rich man and the beggar 
found in Luke, xv., 19-31. 

The account of the miraculous raising of Lazarus, 
after he had been four days in the tomb, and, as 


Martha feared, decay of the body had begun, is very 
definite, and must be taken, for the purposes of this 


study, as we find it recorded. The passage in verse 4, 
where Jesus says, ‘‘ This sickness is not unto death,” 
and verse 11, where he says, ‘‘ Our friend Lazarus is 
not dead, but I go that I may awaken him out of his 
sleep,” are, however, to be noted. The power which 
Jesus is recorded as exerting he ascribed to God. 
“Father, I thank thee that thou heardest me,” he 
said, indicating that the miracle to be performed was 
in response to his petition to the Father of All. 

The verse in the golden text must be considered 
in the light of the lessons that have preceded the pres- 
ent one. The “life” of the Divine Spirit, as it ap- 
peared in Jesus, was imperishable, and therefore con- 
stituted a true resurrection to all who partook of it. 
To “believe on’’ Jesus is to follow him. He has, 
himself, disposed of the doctrine that a mere recogni- 
tion of him as Lord and Master, is enough, for he de- 
clares, (Matthew, vii., 21) : ‘‘ Not every one that saith 
unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father who 
is in heaven.” 

Aside from the miraculous character of the event, 
there is in the lesson a distinct picture of a great sor- 
row, a strong faith, and a great love. The confidence 
of the sisters that if Jesus had been there, their brother 
would not have died, is very touching. 

From the lesson we can draw an illustration of the 
power of the indwelling Christ to call to life the dead 
soul, and to make it possible for the resurrected soul 
to live on with the life of Christ as its constant living 
fountain of refreshment. 
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The poets have dealt with the subject. In Ten- 
nyson’s “In Memoriam” he seems to speculate on 
the experience of Lazarus while out of the life of this 
world,—his four days’ experience in another state of 
existence,—and Browning was also attracted by th 
theme. In his poem, ‘‘ An Epistle of Karshish, th: 
Arab Physician,” he represents Karshish as meetin 
Lazarus long after the death of Jesus, and of finding 
him strangely indifferent to events that men mostly re- 
gard as important, but keenly disturbed by the slight- 
est indications of evil or vice, as if his four days in the 
heavenly kingdom of the soul had made him regard 
what affected the soul’s peace as the only thing of 
consequence in the world. 

‘* Thus isthe man as harmless as a lamb : 


Only impatient, let him do his best, 
At ignorance, and carelessness, and sin.’”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


LESSONS FROM INDIA. 

AMERICAN advocates of colonial expansion frequently 
cite, by way of precedent and justification, English 
experience in India and other colonial dependencies. 
British soldiers in India, Hong Kong, and elsewhere, 
in their relations with the native races, have been poor 
missionaries, indeed, in behalf of a higher civilization, 
and are themselves confronted with temptations which 
in too many instances, prove their physical and mora! 
ruin. Josephine Butler, in a letter to a friend, con- 
cerning the conditions of immorality in connection 
with army life in India, and the recent revival of state 
regulation, writes: ‘I cannot too strongly express 
my feeling (in which all mothers at least will surely 
sympathize) of compassion for the soldiers—those 
poor boys sent out in such numbers to India, and there 
subjected to every evil influence, and to few good 
ones. Apart from all statistical errors or exaggera 

tions, we believe their physical state is bad in the ex- 
treme, and we do not deny the truth of certain ghastly 
descriptions of military hospitals. I have been per 

mitted at times to visit such patients in hospitals (th: 
male as well as female wards), and the very memory 
of the faces of these, my poor benighted fellow 

creatures, fills my heart with pain at this hour, and 
with the most yearning desire for their redemption of 
soul and body in the fullest sense.”’ 

Referring also to the India women in this con- 
nection she adds: “A word concerning the native 
women who are made the employees of the Govern- 
ment under this system which we oppose. In this case 
never forget that these women are the daughters of a 
conquered race, which is dependent on the conqueror ; 
that they are weak, ignorant, poor, (the Indian is said 
to be the poorest population in the world), so that 
doubtless the few annas paid by the British soldier to 
an Indian woman for her degradation is a temptation, 
even a prize to her, and sometimes to her poverty- 
stricken relations.” 

Two American women, Dr. Katharine Bushnell, 
and Elizabeth Wheeler Andrew, visiting India in the 
capacity of missionaries, and making careful observa- 
tions in sundry military cantonments of camp life, as 
involving both the soldiers and the native women, 
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have given some very -striking testimony before a 
Parliamentary committee as to the evils and degrada- 
tion attendant upon militarism in that country. In 
The Queen’s Daughters in India they say: ‘‘ When 
so-called ‘ Christian England’ took control of so- 
called ‘heathen India,’ and plots of ground called 
cantonments were staked off for the residence of the 
British soldiers and their officers, full provision was 
made for the flesh, to fulfill the lusts thereof.” They 
add: ‘ Even the price of the visits of the soldiers to 
the chakla was fixed by military usage, and was so 
low that the poor slave women were often half naked, 
in winter often bitterly cold, and nearly starved. We 
have frequently heard in England that the recruiting 
officer who is sent out in the English villages to secure 
volunteers for the army in India, will hold out, as an 
inducement to young men to enlist, the fact that a 
licentious life in India is so cheap.” 

How completely the moral sense is deadened in 
this degrading India military life is strikingly shown 
in an official circular, addressed by the Quartermaster 
General to ‘General officers commanding Divisions 
and Districts,” which I forbear to quote from literally, 
but which says ‘‘it is necessary’ to_provide women in 
connection with the “‘ cantonments,”’ and proceeds to 
suggest details of the most revolting character. 

The publication in England of this shocking mili- 
tary circular, with its shameful details, created much 
indignation ; Lord Roberts, then chief in command of 
the army, at first denied its existence, before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, but subsequently 
was forced to admit that he was in the wrong, when 
confronted with irrefutable proof brought to the light 
by Dr. Bushnell and Mrs. Andrew. He also made a 
very creditable public apology to those heroic women 
whose word he had impugned. This, also, is a part 
of the Parliamentary record. 

Notwithstanding the prohibitive action of the 
House of Commons, which adopted a resolution, 
introduced by Walter S. B. McLaren, M.P., (a nephew 
of John Bright), directing the abolition of military 
regulation of vice in connection with the British Army, 
the resolution was practically evaded or ignored by 
the India authorities ; official immorality in the army 
continued, entailing a terrible aggregate of disease 
and disability on the part of the soldiers. Statements 
of a most startling character on this point were pub- 
lished by partisans of military “ regulation”’ of vice, 
with a view to having it again legalized. This, unhap- 
pily, under the leadership of Lord George Hamilton, 
Secretary of State for India, has been accomplished. 
That evil consequences increased there is no doubt. 
An official return, “‘ East India (Cantonment Acts),”’ 
No. 318, of 1895, gives information in relation to the 
subject and includes a memorandum by the Army 
Sanitary Commission which says: ‘ That venereal 
diseases prevail among European soldiers in India to 
such an extent as to constitute a most serious cause 
of inefficiency in the Army is a fact which admits of 
no question, and the grave character of which can 
hardly be exaggerated. The bare statement that 
throughout India in 1892 no less than 28,000 Euro- 
pean soldiers were admitted into hospital suffering 
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from one or other of the many forms of venereal 
disease, and that the time spent under treatment by 
each of these cases averaged 29.01 days, is sufficient 
to illustrate, ina very few words, the magnitude of the 
evil which has to be dealt with.” 

Another aspect of this great evil in connection 
with foreign military service, is the degrading influ- 
ence of such returning soldiers upon the home popu- 
lation, as they come back again to civil life. A 
memorial to Lord George Hamilton, Secretary of State 
for India, opposing the revival of the “regulation”’ 
system in connection with the army in India, signed 
by W. S. B. McLaren, as chairman of a London com- 
mittee, appeals for better moral conditions in the 
environment of the soldiers, but also for consideration 
of the home population. It says: ‘‘ We earnestly 
plead with you to look beyond the horrible statistics 
of disease to the still more terrible facts of which it is 
at once the index and the inevitable outcome. The 
figures reveal the startling facts that we have in India 
an army of 70,000 men all but given up to debauchery, 
and that these return to this country at the rate of 
13,000 annually, bringing with them the debasing 
sentiments and habits acquired during their Indian 
training, and infecting our industrial communities with 
a moral pestilence more destructive of the national 
stamina than the disease on which you have concen- 
trated your attention.”’ 

The London Contemporary Review, ina thoughtful, 
suggestive article emphasizes the peril of a returning 
corrupted soldiery from foreign military service. 
After commenting upon the ominous fact that in a 
single year 28,000 British soldiers in India were 
maintained ina state of inefficiency for almost one 
out of twelve months, it says: “A corrupt soldiery 
means a corrupt people, and the evils with which the 
old regulation system professed to deal are not the 
only penalties of a vicious life. Police magistrates, 
poor-law guardians, masters and matrons of work- 
houses, educational authorities, and all the philan- 
thropies are confronted by a problem of imbecility 
which is just as surely due to vice in the sufferer or 
his parents. The soldier, when his years of service 
are over, passes back into civil life, bringing with him, 
for good or evil, the habits and ideas he has learned 
in the army. We may go so far as to say that an 
army system will not have reached its perfection till 
this ‘return of the native’ can be reckoned a positive 
gain to the morality of civil life. At present it is all 
the other way.” 

Most pathetic is the condition of the helpless and 


| exposed, ignorant and dependent native Indian women 


and girls. Pundita Ramabai, well known and much 


| esteemed in this country, writing of the moral peril of 


girls and young women in the famine districts in India, 
says that hundreds of girls, young widows, and 
deserted wives, are waylaid as they go to the Relief 
Camps and Poor Houses in search of food and work, 
and taken away ; that a ‘“‘ wholesale trade”’ is carried 
on in young girls who have been obliged to leave 
their families and wander away from home in quest of 
food. (In a report of a Government special commis- 
sioner on the general subject, General Viscount Frank- 
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fort is quoted as stating, on the subject of age of the 
wretched girls in the cantonments that one-half are 
from fourteen to sixteen years.) 

The problem of British military service in India 
and other distant colonial possessions has at least 
three very important factors: 1. The welfare of the 
soldiers themselves ; 2, that of the natives of these 
colonies, especially the native women and young girls ; 
and, 3, the well-being of the civil population at home. 
Kindred grave problems, with essentially the same 
characteristics and results, confront France in Africa, 
Holland in her Dutch colonies, Germany and Russia 
in their vast military areas. 

Would that Americans, so many of whom appear 
latterly dazzled with the prospect of enlarged colonial 
possessions, with an imagined, but in large part delusive 
‘increase of trade,” in Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines, might be made more thoughtful as to 
the grave responsibility involved, concerning the moral 
and physical welfare of the thousands of American 
soldiers engaged, and fora long time likely to be 
engaged, in police control of the ignorant, undisci- 
plined natives of these tropical islands, and of the 
forty thousand or more already dispatched for military 
service in the Philippines. Very grave also is the 


responsibility involved for the natives, especially the 
native women and girls, of these islands; and like- 
wise for the later moral and physical health of our 
home population to be affected by returning soldiers 
from the type of social contact to which our new 
militarism exposes them. 


AARON M. PowELL. 
New York, N. Y. 


FAITHFUL 

From ‘‘ The Interchange,’’ (published by Dr. Richard H. and 
Anna Braithwaite Thomas, Baltimore) . 
Our Friends in Norway and Denmark, deserve our 
most hearty sympathy in their struggles against mili- 
tarism. It is no slight thing for them, numbering as 
they do less than 160 persons in both countries com- 
bined, to maintain unblemished their testimony for 
peace. A number of them have from time to time, 
to use their own expression, ‘‘ sat in prison”’ for con- 
science’ sake. The following extract from last 
month’s Venlig Budbringer, a quarterly periodical 
published by Danish Friends, seems to us especially 
interesting, as showing the spirit that animates them. 
It required considerable courage in the editor to send 
it out because the government might easily regard it 
as inciting its readers to disobey the laws, and this in 
Denmark is an offense punishable by fine and impris- 
onment. It is as follows: 

“T am sure that I am in accord with Friends 
everywhere when I say that from our hearts, we are 
devoted to the king, as the one who has the chief 
earthly authority over us, and that we submit our- 
selves willingly to the existing government. We 
hold that governments are of God, and from our 
hearts we are loyal subjects of our king. But we 
recognize also that our highest Lord is greater than 
the king, and for us his law is the final appeal. He 
has firmly established in our hearts the principle that 
we are to love Goce above all things, and our neigh- 
bor as ourselves ; and we are unable to reconcile this 
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| law with the command to enter the ranks of the sol- 


diers. It is a real sorrow to us to take up this atti- 
tude, but we cannot do otherwise. What shall we 
say then about the law of compulsory military ser- 
vice? Yes. It is required in this country. The king 
and the parliament have decreed it, and as long as this 
is the case the law must be enforced, and we who 
cannot take part in military service must accept what 
is laid upon us because of our refusal. Yet even so 
we are convinced, if we continue faithful; that this 
very conflict of suffering (that we may undergo) shall 
bring forth its own fruit.” 

Shall not this example from our Friends in more 
trying circumstances than ourselves stimulate us to 
greater zeal? We may say that compulsory military 
service will never be established in America. How do 
we know? The country has this very year started on 
the same road of militarism that the European 
nations are traveling. Unless checked we cannot 
predict where it will stop. For our own sakes, there- 
fore, and for the sakes of those who are in other 


places struggling in the same cause, let us be earnest 
and faithful. 


THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

Dr. Richard Henry Thomas publishes a forcible and timely letter 
in the Baltimore Sum. We extract as below: 
SHALL the Conference, so soon to be held, prove a 
success or not? The answer lies largely with the 
people themselves. If those who meet in conference 
realize that the peoples they represent earnestly desire 
and expect tangible results that shall make peace 
more easy and war less probable, their attitude will 
be very different from what it will be should the peo- 
ple manifest only a lazy indifference. 

Some Say, but without evidence, that the Czar is 
insincere. They tell us that it is to the interest of 
Russia to preserve peace during the next few years. 
But, speaking broadly, cannot the same be said of 
every nation? The rulers of the various countries 
in accepting the invitation have practically acknowl- 
edged that there exists a grievous burden and a 
standing evil. They have agreed to send representa- 
tives to confer together and see whether there be not 
a remedy. Shall this opportunity of a century be 
allowed to slip by unimproved, or shall it be in reality 
the inauguration of a movement that shall become, 
as years go by, a stronger and stronger defense for 
peace and good-will and for the best and unhindred 
development of arts, commerce, and religion? This 
question will be largely determined by the attitude ot! 
the people themselves. But we are enlarging 
our army, are even now engaged in a war. Is 
the present a suitable time to interest ourselves in 
such a proposition as this? Most decidedly, yes. 
It is a peculiarly favorable opportunity. If we are, 
indeed, entering the arena of European politics, as 
appears, and are no longer to remain secure, as we 
have been in our comparative isolation from entang]- 
ing foreign complications, then all the more reason 
have we to join heartily in a movement that promises 
to affect international relations so strongly and so 
beneficiently. The time is past when we could flatter 
ourselves that the affairs of Europe are nothing to 





us. They affect us profoundly, and we affect them. 
The preservation of the peace of the world is of vital 
importance to us, as to the nations abroad. 

The scheme is not the chimerical one that some 
suppose. With the record of over eighty wars pre- 
vented by arbitration within as many years without 
any concerted action among the nations, what may 
the record of the next century show with concerted 
action? The proposed conference is, of course, to 
be advisory only. No nation is to be held bound by 
its conclusions, and yet if it be able to formulate a 
practicable scheme for the preservation of peace, its 
moral effect will be such as to produce most wide- 
reaching results. 

The question before us is not whether the Con- 
ference is to be held, or whether America is to be 
represented. These points are already decided. But 
the question is, Shall the Conference meet under the 
impression that the people will be satisfied if its de- 
liberations be merely perfunctory, or shall it realize 
that the people demand and expect results that shall 
make for peace and higher civilization? It is here 
that we have an influence. Let us join with other 
patriots in working for the success of the Czar’s effort. 
It is a movement above all partisan considerations. 
It is world-wide in its scope. 


One usually thinks of Franklin as anything but a 
religious man, and religious in the orthodox, conven- 
tional sense he certainly was not. Yet he was a 
believer in God and immortality and the efficacy of 
good works. His close personal friends were, many 
of them, devout Christians. In the chapter on 
“ Franklin’s Religion ”’ in his “‘ Many-Sided Franklin” 
series, in the Century magazine, Paul L. Ford says: 

‘Franklin had that rarest kind of tolerance which 
tolerates the opinions of others, and though he laugh- 
ingly asserted that ‘Orthodoxy is my doxy, and 
heterodoxy is your doxy,’ his whole life was one 
contradiction of the epigram, for the faith or lack of 
faith of his circle of friends ranged from the most 
doctrinal of ministers to the most radical of free- 
thinkers. For such rigid Puritans as the Rev. Drs. 
Cooper and Mather of Boston, for the enthusiast 
Whitefield, for the Anglican Bishop of St. Asaph, 
and for the Abbes de La Roche and Morellet he 
showed as much affection and respect as he did for 
Hume, Lord Le Despenser, Thomas Paine, and others 
closer in accord with his own views. Nor was it ever 
a one-sided regard. No man in Pennsylvania exer- 
cised such influence over the Quakers. Massachu- 
setts made him her agent in Great Britain, and he 
served her faithfully, even to the defending of her 
religious intolerance against English criticism. In 
France the papal nuncio consulted him frequently 
and followed his advice in the changes the Revolu- 
tionary War made possible or necessary in the Cath- 
olic Church in America. Absolutely unsectarian as 
he was, Franklin apparently was trusted by all sects, 
and he seems never to have refused a service that he 
could render any one of them.” 
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ADDRESS BY CONCORD QUARTERLY 
MEETING. 
The following is the address adopted by Concord Quarterly Meet- 


ing (of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting) of Friends, at its last sitting, at 
West Chester, Pa. 


To the Czar of Russia, Nicholas II :— 

We have read with great satisfaction thy propo- 
sition that the leading Powers of the world should 
look toward a general Conference to consider a peace- 
ful arrangement for national disarmament; or if not 
so much as that, fora mutual agreement to greatly 
decrease the means of national defense by force of 
arms. It required about two thousand years after 
the first establishment by the Jews of the monothe- 
istic idea to prepare the world for the advent of the 
Messiah, the Herald of the New Dispensation, the 
Prince of Peace. Since that advent nearly two 
thousand more years have passed, and no single 
nation has yet been founded upon the principles 
which Jesus taught. It is an especially appropriate 
time as we are soon to enter upon the last century of 
these two thousand years, for the nations to take 
some steps which may lead to a total disarmament, 
and the ultimate establishment, not of one nation 
only, but of all the leading nations of the world, 
upon this only sure foundation. 

In this view surely thy manifesto now proclaimed 
may constitute a turning point in the world’s history. 
Neither thyself nor thy immediate descendants will 
be likely, as the world moves, to see this glorious 
fulfilment, but it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the end of the century soon to be ushered in may 
behold it. When that time comes, this important 
movement, now inaugurated by thee, which has re- 
called to our minds the beneficent action of thy re- 
vered ancestor, Alexander II., in liberating the serfs, 
will be viewed in its true light, as a powerful means 
of concentrating the public sentiment of the world 
upon such a consummation. To hasten this result 
and aid the movement which thou hast so wisely in- 
augurated, shall be our constant endeavor,—the pro- 
motion of the cause of Peace having been one of the 
important testimonies of our religious organization 
since its foundation about two and a half centuries 
ago. 


“ Courtesy is often lacking towards our fellows. 
In the matter of the swinging door the commonest 
politeness requires that we should not cut off the 
noses or the fingers of our neighbors, yet we go in 
and out of public places and never think of the one 
behind us, who must receive the door we pass through 
in the face if we do not hold it for a second. 

“A little thing, but a little thing which affects the 
comfort of others can never be brought to our notice 
too often.” 

d>d€ 

To love others is the true counterpoise of our un- 
steady natures. Towering and inarm self-love is like- 
ly to collapse at any moment. The outflow of the 
heart upon others is in the ordering of God, the most 
infallible way of securing sanity of mind, as far as 
right human relations can secure it—New York O6- 
server. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 25, 1899. 


A CASE OF CITY ADMINISTRATION. 


THE confidence with which people whose own houses 





are in bad order will willingly assume to manage 
other people’s houses is effectively illustrated by some 
at least of our American cities. 
eagerness for ruling the world, and they are at the 
same time examples of the grossest 
domestic management. 


failures in 


Let us begin at home. 
later. 


Others may be dealt with 
Consider the urgent case of the third largest 
city in the list. Philadelphia has long had a high 
death rate from typhoid fever. Compared with other 
cities of the country, it is one of the very highest. 
The cause has been well known,—the pollution of the 
drinking water. In medical science nothing is better 
understood than that a city’s typhoid fever rate de- 
pends on the quality of its water, and while we are in 
some respects less intelligent in Philadelphia than we 
should be, our deficiencies do not much lie in the 
direction of medical science. Everybody here has 
known for a long time that the impurity of the water 
supply caused the excessive prevalence of typhoid 
fever. 

With this knowledge, what has been done to 
remedy the evil? Practically, not anything. The 
subject has been considered, it has been discussed, it 
has been reported on, and re-reported on. Years have 
passed by. The water was bad, it continues bad. It 
is many days clouded with coal-dust from Schuylkill 
county, and other many days reddened with the 
triassic clays of Berks county, while, even when it 
occasionally runs clear, it carries unseen the sewage 
of the thickly-populated Schuylkill valley ; but all the 
same, nothing has been done to purify what water 
Philadelphia has, nor to provide a better supply. 


Now we have come into what is probably the | 
worst visitation of typhoid fever Philadelphia has ever | 


known. At the close of last week, the “‘ record’”’ had 


been broken. There had been from Fir-t month 1, to 
Third month 18, 4,509 cases of typhoid fever re- 
ported, with 457 deaths ; there were in the week then 
ending 477 cases, with 44 deaths. In the experience 
of ten years past with this disease it has usually 
abated after the first of March; this year it has in- 
creased. 

What is the cause of the city’s failure to improve 
the water supply, and so reduce this scourge? The 
answers illustrate our capacity as governors, and 


These are centres of 
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prove that we are qualified to manage the ends of the 
earth. One answer given is that the water is intention- 
ally kept bad by those who have been in control of 
the city in order that the people shall consent to 
have the water-works leased toa corporation. Another 
answer is that the Councils are not able to decide 
what to do. A third answer is that money enough 
cannot be had to procure good water,—from the 
Delaware Water Gap, or some other distant point, 
where the supply would be permanently good. 

We do not say which of these answers is correct. 
But let us point out a few facts. The first is that 
not nearly enough interest is taken in the subject by 
those who ought to be alive and earnest in demand- 
ing reform of this abominable condition. As is the 
case with so many other evils, a moral paralysis seems 
to prevail. People who can afford to do so drink 
“table waters,” or have special supplies brought them 
from the country ; very many put in filters, some of 
them of such capacity that the whole of the water 
entering the house is passed through, and bathing and 
domestic washing become processes of cleansing, in- 
stead of affronts to the physical senses and burdens to 
the conscience. Everybody is counseled to boil drink- 
ing water, and no doubt the great majority of well-to- 
do people habitually do so. But how about the 
poorer people? They have no filters. They must 
take the water as it is, coal-dust, red clay, Schuylkill 


sewage, typhoid-germ. It is hardly worth while to 


| exhort them to boil it, for boiling takes fuel, and fuel 


costs money, and a coal trust isforming. It appears 
therefore that the municipal administration in Phila- 
delphia, as to the second great object for which muni- 


| cipal government exists, is either so corrupt that it is 


poisoning its ‘own people to promote a corporation 
water scheme, or so imbecile that it cannot decide 
what to do. In either case we need hardly add a 


| word of remark. 


One fact should be mentioned. If it be said that 
there is a lack of money to procure good water, let us 
remember on what objects money is wasted. Phila- 
delphia is about one-seventieth of the United States, 
in population. One-seventieth of the cost of the war 
begun last year will be, no doubt, from ten to fifteen 
millions of dollars. That would go far to get a water 


supply free from typhoid fever. But how many would 


| prefer that use of the money ? 


Count Totstoy, in a letter toa London newspaper, the 
Chronicle, condemns the Conference called by the Czar. It 
will be, he declares, a hypocritical gathering, not really aim- 
ing at the establishment of peace and the check of militarism. 
Referring to the lessening of armies, he says that in the pre- 
sent state of the world, when the nations are all doing their 


' utmost to acquire new possessions, such a decrease is im- 
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possible. ‘‘As long,’’ he declares, ‘‘as governments con- 
tinue to acquire territory, such as the Philippines and Port 
Arthur, or to keep what they have acquired, such as Poland, 
Alsace-Lorraine, and Egypt, just so long will armies grow 
larger and larger ; and as long as governments continue to 
govern their subjects through force, they will never tolerate 
refusals to serve as soldiers.”’ 

This may be true, but it would be a great mistake not to 
embrace the opportunity offered. If it shall be promoted, 
with courage and energy, by the peoples of the different 
nations, many of them staggering (as the Czar’s rescript said) 
under the military burden, good must come out of it. 


THOSE who are hostile to Peace, (and strange as it may 
seem there are many), are hoping to see the Hague Confer- 
ence a merely formal and perfunctory gathering. ‘‘ Nothing 
will come of it,’’ is the word passed around. It is to the 
interest of the peoples of the world that something should 
come of it, and it is for them to make their demands known, 
and their pressure felt. Every contribution to that result is 
an act well performed. 


In the poem by Robert Tilney, last week, first line of fifth 
stanza, ‘‘globe’’ should be glebe. It was plainly so in the 
author's excellent copy. In the report of the Young Friends’ 
Association of Woodstown, ‘‘ Wallace Hill’’ should—of 
course—be Mullica Hill. The school at Byberry referred to 
by D. N., in the brief article, ‘‘A Paragraph from John 
Comly,’’ was not Henry Griscom’s, but David Griscom’s. 
The error was probably made by the copyist in preparing 
D. N.’s article for the printer. 


A DISPATCH from The Hague announces that the Disarma- 
ment Conference called by the Czar, will assemble there on 
the 18th of May. 


BIRTHS. 

GREEN.—At St. Louis, Mo., Second month 17, 1899, to 
J. Walter and Ida Wylie Green, a daughter, who is named 
Maxine Wylie Green. 

HILTON.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Second month 19g, 1899, 
to Arthur and Harriet Kent Hilton, a son, who is named Syl- 
vester Willard Hilton. 

LIPPINCOTT.—At Riverton, N. J., Second menth 16, 
1899, to J. Lawrence and Caroline Biddle Lippincott, a son, 
who is named Clement Biddle. 

MERCER.—Neéar Kembleville, Chester county, Pa., 
Third month 12, 1899, to Thompson H. and Edith P. Mercer, 
a daughter, who is named Marguerite. 

WALTON.—At their home, Swarthmore, Pa., Third month 
16, 1899, to Lewis E. and Gertrude K. Walton, a daughter, 
who is named Anna Bassett Walton. 


ss ee 4 

MARRIAGES. 

BROOMELL—COATES.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, near Russellville, Chester county, Pa., Third month 
16, 1899, under the care of Penn's Grove Monthly Meeting, of 
which they are both members, John Howard Broomell, son of 
Samuel H. and Mary E. Broomell, and Evaline L. Coates, 
daughter of Pusey and Adaline B. Coates. 


DEATHS. 

BUSHONG.—Second month 2, 
of Gilbert Bushong, Lancaster county, Pa., 
son of Henry and Irene P. Bushong, aged 25 years. 


resulted from lead poisoning, contracted in the United States 
Navy. 


1899, at the home 
Ellwood H., 
Death 


Another victim of our war with Spain. asad 
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CANBY.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, Third month 
18, 1899, Elizabeth A., widow of John Canby, recently of 
Gwynedd, Pa., in her 75th year; a member of the Arch 
Street body of Friends. 

COOKE.—At the German Hospital in Philadelphia, Third 
month 18, 1899, of typhoid fever, Morris Gilpin Cooke, son 
of William R. and Mary (Heikes) Cooke, in his 25th year. 

Funeral from the residence of his parents near Dillsburg, 
York county, Pa. Interment in Warrington Friends’ ground, 
near Wellsville, York county. The deceased was a memher 
of Menallen Monthly Meeting of Friends, and an exemplary 
young man. M. 

ELLIOTT.—Suddenly, of heart failure, at her home in 
St. Joseph, Missouri, Second month 8, 1899, Hannah Bate- 
man Elliott, aged 87 years, 8 months, and 15 days. 

She was the widow of Thomas R. Elliott, who was a fair- 
minded, liberal man, (a Roman Catholic), and died many years 
ago, leaving two sons whom he had charged to be obedient 
and affectionate to their mother, which she testified they were. 
She was the daugnter of Isaac E. and Rachel (Bateman) 
Jones, faithful Friends, who were married at Waynesville, 
Ohio, in 1818, moved to Richmond, Indiana, in 1826, and 
twenty years later to Cincinnati, and were members there the 
remainder of theirdays. Hannah's right was also there till 
that meeting was discontinued in 1896, and after that at 
Miami Monthly Meeting till her death. 

She had a brother, William Bateman Jones, long in the 
revenue service in Cincinnati, who died about four years ago. 
Had also a sister, Priscilla, who died soon after her father, 
and who was a diligent and faithful Friend. They were 
cousins of the late Warner M. Bateman, an eminent attorney 
of Cincinnati. [His death was noticed in the INTELLIGENCER, 
some time ago. ] 

She valued greatly her right in the Society, and while la- 
menting that her location and some bodily afflictions pre- 
vented her attendance of its meetings, ‘‘ rejoiced that she 
could have Quaker meetings by herself,’’ and she assisted 
cheerfully in furthering the Society’s work, glad to feel that 
its moving, living principles were widely permeating other re- 
ligious societies, and helpimg on the day of universal broth- 
erhood. 

In the few years of my knowledge of her—through cor- 
respondence only—lI have felt assured that she was a woman 
who wanted to do right, which, to my mind is high praise. 

Cm 

FOGG.—Second month 8, 1899, Aaron A. Fogg, in the 
79th year of his age ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Salem, N. J. 

GILLINGHAM.—In Philadelphia, Third month 18, 1899, 
Rachel E. C., wife of William J. Gillingham. Interment at 
Colestown, N. J. 

Her life-work, in which she was deeply interested and ac- 
tively engaged, related largely to the care, training, and up- 
lifting of children from the lower walks of life to better sur- 
roundings, teaching them to become frugal and self-support- 
ing. She was one of the visitors for the State Board of Char- 
ities to penal and charitable institutions; also, one of the 
originators of the Northern Day Nursery Association, of 
Philadelphia, and at the time of her decease, its President, 
succeeding our valued friend, Louisa J. Roberts. While not 
a member of our Religious Society, her inspiration for the 
good work she was so well qualified to do came ina great 
measure from her association with Friends. Hee 


INSKEEP.—At Sharon Hill, Pa., suddenly, Third month 
15, 1899, Edward Warrington Inskeep, M.D. 

LUKENS.—At his home, Argenta, Ill., Third month 1, 
1899, David Lukens, son of the late Aaron and Anna M. 
Lukens, a member of Bradford Monthly Meeting Va. 


MURRAY.—At Aylmer, Ontario, Canada, Second month 
19, 1899, Walter E. Murray, in his 89th year; ‘‘an almost 
life-long adherent of the Society of Friends.”’ 

[His son, Lorne T. Murray, who gives the information 
stated above, sends also a clipping from the Ay/mer Express, 
from which we extract. It says: ‘‘ He was a remarkable 
man in every way, physically, intellectually, and morally. 
Up to within a few months of his death he could be found 
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every day at his office looking after his large banking busi- 
ness (one of the largest in Western Ontario), his mind being 
as bright, clear, and active as many men atsixty. He wasa 
great reader and student. Kind, considerate, large-hearted, 
and generous, he was always helping someone less fortunate 
than himself out of financial and other difficulties, and there 
are not many men in Avimer who have lived here and done 
business for any length of time, who have not had occasion 
to thank Mr. Murray for assistance in times of emergency. 
If a man was honorable, honest, and industrious, he never 
appealed to him in vain."’ 

He was born in Howick, Scotland, 1810, came to Canada 
when nineteen years of age, and taught school for several 
years. He settled in Aylmer, in 1850, was engaged first in 
mercantile business, and later in banking. He was twice 
married, and leaves three children, a daughter and two sons. 
Two brothers also survive him. ‘‘ He was a member of the 
Society of Friends, but as there was no church here of that 
denomination he wasa regular attendant at the Baptist church. 
The flag on the town hall was put up at half mast out of re- 
spect for deceased, and the members of the town council, 
Malahide council, and collegiate institute board attended the 
funeral in a body. By his strict honor, integrity, and fair 
dealing he has set an example to the younger men of the com- 
munity in all business matters which we might follow with 
profit, and to the good of the world at large.’’ 

We may add that he had been, for thirteen years, a sub- 
scriber to FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. ] 

ROGERS.—Third month 18, 
John S. Rogers, in her g4th year. 
field meeting-house, N. J. 

RUSSELL.—At the home of her son J. K. Russell, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Third momth 12, 1899, Eliza Russell, aged 75 
years, 1 month, 18 days. 

She was the wife of the late John Russell, whom she sur- 
vived about seven years, mother of eight children, seven of 
whom are now living. Interment was made in Friends’ 
burial ground at West Branch meeting-house, Clearfield 
county, Pa., Third month 15 (she being a member of this 
meeting), where testimonies were borne by Nathan Moore 
and Reuben Kester. 

Che deceased, although a delicate woman for many years, 
possessed an unusually cheerful disposition, which endeared 
her to her relatives and many friends. Her pure spirit has 
passed to higher life, leaving behind her most pleasant 
memories. A. ©. B. 

SMITH.—At Blue Mound, Linn county, Kansas, Second 
month 19, 1899, Cary Smith, formerly of Bucks county, Pa., 
son of Robert Smith of Buckingham, aged 86 years and 6 
months. 

Interment at Mound City, Kansas. 
Solebury (Pa.) Monthly Meeting. 


1899, Ann A., widow of 
Interment from Haddon- 


He was a member of 


WILSON.—In Moreland township, Montgomery county, 
Pa., First month 6, 1899, Elizabeth A. Wilson, widow of 
Austin Wilson, aged 82 years, 2 months, and 27 days; a 
member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 

LEVI K. BROWN. 

Died, Second month 25, 1899, near Goshen, Lancaster 
county, Pa., Levi K. Brown, in his 85th year. 

The Society of Friends has had few members, perhaps, 
more widely known or more generally useful in the various 
departments of its services than the subject of this sketch. 
For twenty-five years he served Baltimore Yearly Meeting as 
Clerk and Assistant Clerk. He was deeply interested in the 
Indians, a member of the Committee on that subject, and 
until the time of his death secretary of the Seven Yearly Meet- 
inzs on Indian affairs, visiting several times, in his official ca- 
pacity, the tribes in Nebraska and Dakota. 

As many readers of the INTELLIGENCER will be interested 
in the sketch of his life as given in the Oxford, Pa., Press, of 
Third month 2, I extract and condense from it the following : 

Levi Kirk Brown, second son of Jeremiah and Anna K. 
Brown, was born at Goshen on June 27, 1814. At that time 
Jeremiah conducted a store at Goshen, and when he was 
elected to Legislature in 1826 his son Levi had charge of the 





store until about 1835. In that year he was married to 
Hannah C. Moore. Three years later he moved to Oxford 
and purchased a portion of the property formerly owned by 
his uncle, Timothy Kirk. He conducted a general store busi- 
ness in the building (now the Octoraro Hotel) for five years. 
From Oxford he went to West Chester and engaged in store- 
keeping with his brother Lewis. During his residence there 
he purchased the Chester County Hotel, changed the name to 
Brown's Mansion House, and conducted it as a temperance 
house about four years. He afterwards engaged in business 
in Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

In 1853, at the desire of his father, who was growing 
feeble, he returned to Goshen and managed affairs at the old 
homestead. Since that time he had resided there and be- 
came one of the most prominent and useful citizens of the 
lower end of Lancaster county. He wasa man of good judg- 
ment, and many people sought his advice in legal, financial, 
and other matters. He settled over half a hundred estates 
and assisted in many accounts. He was a director of the 
National Bank of Oxford for about 28 years, and a director of 
Conowingo Bridge Company for about 23 years. 

His wife died in 1893. His own death was caused, after 
a long period of prostration, by injuries sustained in Philadel- 
phia, Fifth month 11, 1897, while attending yearly meeting ; 
he was accidentally knocked down in the street by a bicyclist, 
and never recovered. Several children survive : William H. 
Brown of Philadelphia, Chief Engineer of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company ; Jacob K. Brown of Goshen, Charles E. 
Brown of Pittsburg, Theodore F. Brown of Pittsburg, Auditor 
of the Allegheny Valley Railroad Company ; and two daugh- 
ters, Mary L. Haviland, and Annie S. Brown. 

It was the privilege of the writer to come into close rela- 
tion with the soul-life of this aged Friend, as the twilight 
shadows gathered over the busy life, and it was the supreme 
desire of his heart to attain to a condition worthy of those 
who must soon stand in the presence of the King. 

M. H. W. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
NEBRASKA HALF-YEAR’S MEETING. 
Tue Half-year’s Meeting of Lincoln, Nebraska, will be 
held on the 22d, 23d, and 24th of Fourth Month, in 
the G. A. R. Hall, corner of 12th and N. streets. 
Parties will be met at train upon notification, 
stating the railroad traversed and time of reaching 
Lincoln. For any information further, address either 
of the undersigned. 
Maria A. BalILey, 1315 G. Street, 
Lincoln Neb. 
ADALINE A. GARLOCK, 
University Place, Neb. 


Salem Quarterly Meeting was held at Woods- 


town, N. J., on the 16th instant. In the meeting for 
worship, after the opening waiting, Allen Flitcraft 
offered prayer. John J. Cornell spoke from the text, 
‘‘ Wherefore, by their fruits ye shall know them.” He 
dwelt upon the Christian virtues, as enumerated by 
Paul—faith, virtue, knowledge, temperance, patience, 
godliness, brotherly-kindness, charity—or love. Fol- 
lowing John’s testimony, Joel Borton appeared in 
supplication, and after a period of silence the meeting 
closed. 

In the meeting for discipline, the business appro- 
priate at this time received attention; the queries 
were all read and answered, representatives to the 
approaching yearly meeting were appointed, and four 
Friends named as members of the Representative 
Committee. ‘All was conducted in much harmony,” 


| a Friend writes. 
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VISITS TO FRIENDS IN NEW JERSEY.—III. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

In my last I omitted to state that while attending the 
school and the meetings we were kindly entertained 
at Joshua Moore’s at dinner on Fourth-day (8th inst.), 
and at Charles S. Pancoast’s on Fourth-day evening 
and night. On Fifth-day morning, called on Isaac 
Ballinger, who is now in his 88th year, and after meet- 
ing dined at the home of Lydia Davis. We returned 
to Joel Borton’s in the evening, passing the time with 
them and their family of children, with some of their 
children’s friends, in a pleasant social way, and on re- 
turning for the night felt the day well spent. 

On Sixth-day morning, 1oth, Joel Borton took us 
to Mullica Hill to attend the funeral of Joseph Rob- 
bins, an old man. It was an occasion in which, 
while we could feel that the removal had been a 
blessing to the departed as well as his friends, yet 
could be and was made a season of deep solemnity 
and instruction. We went home to dine with Henry 


social visit until time for the meeting appointed for 
the afternoon. This was largely attended, and the 
spiritual interpretation of the new birth was opened 
in the religious service. After meeting we went to 
Thomas Borton’s, where in the evening a large parlor 
meeting gathered, and I was led to address a number 
of different states and conditions, and judging from 
the many expressions given, to satisfaction. We 


stayed the night here, and in the morning called on | 
Anna Gaunt, who with her daughter was caring for 


an aged friend. 
where we dined and enjoyed a pleasant visit. After 
dinner we went to Asa Lippincott’s, and made an 
agreeable call, and then home to Joel Borton’s, Mary 
his wife having joined us in the evening at Thomas 
Borton’s. In the evening a circle of young people 
met at Joel’s, whose society we enjoyed until it came 
our hour of retiring. 

First-day morning opened pleasant and warm, 
and at the proper time we wended our way to the 
meeting-house (Woodstown), to attend the very in- 
teresting First-day school. When the meeting hour 

Do 
the nature of love and its requirements in a religious 
life. This was followed by an impressive supplication 
by Joel Borton. 
Andrews, a son of Elizabeth T. Andrews, and after 
spending a little time with them in a social way, called 
on Elizabeth Cawley, who has been an invalid, for 


some weeks, but who was at meeting this morning | 


for the first time this year. Then we called on Dr. 
Allen and wife, the latter being connected with some 
of our Baltimore Friends, and went to take tea with 
Chalkley Haines and wife. 


hour which had been named for a parlor meeting at 


the meeting-house, no parlor being large enough to | 


hold those who came. This was felt to be an im- 
pressive and instructive season, eliciting many ex- 
pressions of satisfaction, and as this was our last meet- 


ings of love. 


| dren of William Wade 
| company of the father and mother, but much enjoyed 


| the perfected life. 


We then went on to Hope Moore’s, | 


We went to dine with George | 





began to rain, and we soon had quite a heavy thun- 
der storm. We stayed the night with Charles H. 
Pancoast and wife. 

Second-day morning we left Woodstown for 
Mickleton, where we were met by John Heritage and 
taken to his home for dinner. In the afternoon we 
went with them to Gideon Peaslee’s to tea, at the old 
house of Amos J. Peaslee. We had an interesting 
visit in their family until time for the meeting, which 
had been appointed for the evening. This meeting 
was well attended, and was felt to be a favored season. 
We returned with John Heritage for the night. Had 
an interesting conversation with these Friends in the 
morning on the subject of the ministry, the wife hav- 
ing a sweet gift which has not long since been ac- 
knowledged. 

We then went and called on Edward Cooper and 
wife, who are quite aged, and the wife not able to be 
out at the meetings. Then to Ann Borden’s to dine. 
After spending a few hours here very pleasantly, we 


and Rachel Lippincott, with whom we had a pleasant | Were taken by John Heritage and wife to Woodbury, 


—and took tea with James and Lydia Griscom, chil- 
Griscom. We missed the 


that of the young people. 

In the evening we had a meeting at Woodbury, 
which was well attended. Attention was called to 
We stayed the night at Warner 
Underwood's. Fourth-day morning we came on to 
Moorestown to attend the Quarterly Meeting of Min- 
isters and Elders, which was felt to be an interesting 
meeting, and the counsel given was appreciated. We 
dined and spent part of the afternoon with Mary 
Linton, the wife of Isaiah Linton, the husband being 
at his business in Philadelphia. We went from there 


| to Joseph Sullivan’s to supper, and thence to a meet- 


ing appointed at Moorestown for the evening. It 
rained most of the day, and was very unpleasant in 


| the evening, notwithstanding which we had a good- 


sized and satisfactory meeting. Those assembled 

seemed in a receptive condition, and some acknowl- 

edged their appreciation of the testimony given. 
Joun J. CORNELL. 


came a large meeting gathered, to which were opened | Moorestown, Third month 16. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

SEVENTH-DayY (11th) is spent in the city (New York) 
with our friends, until afternoon, when we called on 
our friends Jane and Elizabeth Haydock. The former 
having been disabled for many weeks by a broken 
limb, yet so bright and hopeful of an early recovery, 
and if care and loving devotion of a dear sister, now 


| quite advanced in years, can induce it, her hopes will 
A number of friends were | 
also there, and the time passed agreeably until the 


surely be realized. 

First-day morning, we are pleased with the promise 
of a fair day, and at the meeting hour we find a large 
and interesting company of Friends and others, who 


| both in the silent waiting and attentive listening gave 
| evidence of interest. 
pres: | to find so many of our acquaintances from other 
ing in this neighborhood we had many parting greet- | 
About the time the meeting closed it | 


We are pleased after meeting 


parts, among whom were H. V. Haight, of Halifax, 
N. S., (from whom we have heard of late through 





William G. Brown, of Toronto, J. Watson, and others. 
Returned to the hospitable home of our host, in 
company with a number of our friends to dine. We 
enjoyed the social opportunity in an atmosphere 
sweetened both by the fragrance of many flowers and 
loving hearts. As we take leave of our dear aged 
friend, we are forcibly impressed with the uncertainty 
of many if any more such visits, but we feel truly 
thankful for the knowledge of such lives. 

Just as we took the train and moved out of the 
Grand Central depot the rain began to fall, but after 
an hour’s ride we reach Sing Sing, where a carriage 
awaits us, and soon conveys us to the hospitable 
home of our esteemed friends Hannah Bowron and 
sister, to share again the friendship that has been 
ours to enjoy on previous occasions. And although 
our stay seems to be necessarily short, (in order to 
meet other engagements), yet we feel it a pleasant 
opportunity. At 3p. m. (Second-day 13th), we take 


train for Albany, and although delayed an hour on | 


the way, arrive safely at the familiar home of our 
dear aged friend, Mary Davis, in that city, who with 
the devoted daughter has so often welcomed and en- 
tertained us during the last fifteen years, and we still 


find the same genial and loving life that makes the | 


visitor feel at home. It was our privilege to call 
upon our dear friend Caroline Merchant, also Jane 
Cary and family, during our brief stay. We left on 
Fourth-day p. m., for Utica, to remain for the night. 
There we find a good night’s rest and made our last 
start in the morning for Canada. A light snow having 
fallen during the night, everything bore a beautiful 
but wintry appearance, but nothing to prevent our 
moving on, and so we are landed safely across the 
St. Lawrence river, on the Canadian shore, just at 
the noon hour, and after a short stay we take our 
Canadian train for Belleville, to spend the night with 
a sister of Ruth’s, whence we started over three 
months ago. 

This Sixth-day morning, (17th), is bright and 
clear, and we board the train for the last time on our 
homeward trip, which we reached in safety at 2 p. m. 


In a brief review of our three months’ absence, the | 


many homes (nearly one hundred) we have visited, 
the many miles of travel, (about thirty-eight hundred), 
the social and religious intercourse, the renewal of 
former and the making of many new acquaintances, 
the many favored meetings, and now our safe arrival 
home, with the kindly greeting of many of our friends 
who have spent the evening with us,—all this, with 
the conviction that our movements have been largely 
directed by the unerring spirit of the Divine, causes 
us to feel more grateful than this letter can express, 
and all with whom we have associated who may read 
it, may accept their respective portion for the many 
services that have added so largely to our enjoyment. 
Isaac WILSON. 
Bloomfield, Ont., Third month 17. 


THE Indian population of the United States is 248,340. 
In 1492 they were the lords of the whole country ; now they 
have reserved for them 144,496 square miles. 





WHERE DO WE STAND? 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Tue Society of Friends has stood, in the past, com- 
mitted uncompromisingly to the principles of peace. 
It has stood for equality in rights, for brotherly love, 
for adherence to principle at the expense of comfort, 
property, personal liberty, and even of life. What 
does it stand for now? Theoretically for the same 
things ; practically,—let each one of us answer for 
himself. 

Do we not believe in peace? Don’t we all regret 
the necessity for the late war with Spain and the pres- 
ent philanthropic enterprise in the Philippines? 
Aren't we loud in our praise of the Czar for his dis- 
armament proposition, and sincere in our hope that 
something may come of it? Yes we are ; but did the 
Friends who made the Society and made for it the 
reputation under which we are masquerading, admit 
that there could be a necessity for war? Were they 
led by the Spirit to do what they knew to be wrong 
in order that good might come of it? Did they urge 
people to lay down their arms on condition that the 
enemy would do the same, or did they refuse to take 
up arms under any provocation? They were “ fa- 
natical,”’ ‘‘ unpractical,”’ of course, as anyone is who 
does not concern himself with the consequences when 
he is doing what he knows to be right. 

But are Friends less faithful now than formerly in 
cleaving to the right as they see it? Perhaps not ; 


but are our eyes single to the light, or is our vision 


obscured by the un-Christian, unscientific, irrational 
doctrines that the end justifies the means, that the 
laws of ethics are all conditional, and that there are 


| no principles not to be interpreted by policy ? 


Perhaps these doctrines are not un-Christian, un- 
scientific, and irrational ; perhaps they are true, and 
the early Friends were wrong. Perhaps so. But if 


| so, let us be true to them as our fathers were true to 


what they believed. Let us say that we believe in 
peace—if we can get along without fighting ; that all 
men are our brothers—except the ignorant and the 
uncivilized ; that right is right—unless it is inexpedi- 
ent ; that the law of love is eternal—except that it 
doesn’t always work. 

Where do we stand? Let us find out, and then, 
wherever we are, /et us stand / 

Epwarp B. Rawson. 

New York City. 


THE PRESIDENT’S DUTY. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
THE course of the INTELLIGENCER in reference to the 
recent war with Spain and the present war with the 
Filipino people deserves the hearty commendation of 
all Friends, as well as all true lovers of our country. 
The recent speech of President McKinley, at Boston, 


| which was commented upon in the INTELLIGENCER of 


the 25th ult., and in which he gave expression to the 


| most philanthropic sentiments towards the poor peo- 


ple who are being fought by our army, presented him 
to the country in rather a painful attitude. If the 


| President of this nation is simply the trustee for the 


people, to carry out their expressed wishes, what then 
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becomes of the idea of leadership? And if the Presi- 
dent is now waiting to hear what the people want him 
to do, and if on every occasion when a prompt decis- 
ion is required he proposes to wait until the people 
can express their wishes, what is to. become of our 
government in the meantime? The President is 
chosen to lead, to execute, to direct, not simply to 
wait and follow. 

From the inception of the war against Spain, there 
have been two schools of thought in our country, one 
(the better element of our citizenship, as I believe), 
strenuously opposing the war, and the other, repre- 
sented by sensational newspapers, by politicians, and 
by some, perhaps, who are looking for other people 
to exploit, now that they have our own so largely in 
control, as strenuously advocating it. For awhile the 
President appeared to belong to the former school of 
thought, but he yielded to the demand for war. His 
position no doubt was, as it still is, an extremely 
difficult one. No doubt he was desirous of finding a 
peaceable solution for the dispute with Spain, and it 
was probably the great pressure exerted by the 
advocates of war, rather than his own wishes, that 
induced him finally to yield to their demands. 


responsible both before the bar of human judgment 


and before that Higher Court from whose decision | 


there is no appeal. 


For the present warfare in the Philippines, which | 
seems to be opposed to every principle of our own | 


government,—for we still believe in the right of self- 


is, under the Constitution, the Commander in Chief of 
the Army; it is his right and duty to give general 
direction to the war. Up to this time there has been 
no declaration of war against the Filipinos. 


being prosecuted? It is said that the Filipinos are 
rebels. But the right and title of this country to 


question. 
were to acquire sovereignty there, has not yet up to 
this time been ratified. How, then, can those poor 
people be “ rebels” ? Our only right there is by right 
of conquest. Has the United States then descended 
to this, that it will seize and hold by force a foreign 
country, and claim that its people are subjects? A 
Republic can have citizens; it cannot, of right, have 
subjects. 

Our profession is that we wish to secure to, the 


Filipinos a free, independent, stable government. Our | 
action at present is that of a conqueror by force of | 
Cannot the President make our acts as a | 


arms. 
nation more nearly coincide with our profession ? The 


solution of the Philippine question does not seem | 


such a very difficult one. Let us apply the golden 
rule, and treat those poor people as we would like to 
be treated. 
truth,—doubtless we would be surprised by the 
result. 


But | 
yield he did, and for that yielding he must be held | 





Is it not | county, where one is shown records going back to 


fair to ask, then, by what authority the war there is | 


| cavalry. 


Let us apply rules of right, justice and | 





regard to a people who desire above all things to be 
free and independent and to form a republic like our 
own, can then have full sway. 

“The True Grandeur of Nations’ is to be found 
in ways of Peace, not in the barbarity and destruction 
of war. It is the high privilege of the President of 
this nation, and it is his highest duty as well, to lead 
this people in the direction of their highest develop- 
ment and greatest influence for good among the 
nations of the earth. That direction is ever toward 
“Peace on earth, good-will toward men,” and in 
these last days of the century, when even the thought 
of Europe has been directed by the Czar of Russia 
toward Disarmament, what a great privilege should our 
President consider it that he can lead this nation in 
that direction, and not only toward that object, but 
toward the still nobler one of a permanent Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration. The best thought of 
our people would heartily support him in that direc- 
tion. The moral sense of our people has been 


| touched by the action of the Czar ; it is to-day hoping 
| and praying that our own chief will lead his people 


in the direction of National honor and a lasting peace 
with the nations of the earth. Will he not do it? 


Upon the decision of that question rests the greatest 

measure of responsibility that any President has ever 

yet faced. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


IsAAc ROBERTs. 


A VIRGINIA SCHOOL. 


‘ | Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
government,—the President is largely responsible. He | 


Ir my readers will look on the map of Virginia, they 
will find the town of Heathsville, on the Chesapeake 


| Bay near the mouth of the Potomac river, a quaint 


old village, the county seat of Northumberland 


the days of ‘‘ our gracious Queen Anne.”’ However, 
it is not the past, but the present of this region to 


: ; - ntry to | which I would invite attention. 
those islands has been, and at this writing still is in | 


The Treaty of Paris, by which alone we | 


Four miles south of this town, a school for colored 
people was established as early as 1867, one year 
before Hampton, and it has been doing its work in this 
out-of-the-way land ever since, with little intermission. 
This is its history: Emily Howland, its founder, went 
from her home in the State of New York, during the 
war, to teach the freedmen, first in the camp in Wash- 
ington, where over one thousand people were crowded 
into barracks that had been used for McClellan’s 
These people were refugees, sent in from 
the front as the army advanced. Later the camp was 
broken up, and they were moved across the Potomac, 
and settled on the Arlington estate, where they 
worked the land. Thither this teacher followed them 
and continued her work. 

Some of the men were anxious about their future, 
and often discussed it with her, saying that they 
“thought that Uncle Sam ought to give them some 
land.” These talks suggested inquiries that resulted 


| in her finding that large tracts of land could be bought 


Let us meet them as Penn met the Indians, | jn this part of the Old Dominion at a moderate price. 


“on the broad pathway of justice and good will;” | Her father purchased three hundred and fifty acres 


let us recall our machine guns and our gun-boats, and | 


our noble professions of friendship and brotherly | to a few, to buy homes. 


here, for her to try the experiment of giving a chance 
Several families went from 





the Camp and settled on the land, and in the spring 
of 1867 she followed them down the Potomac. 


who had secured the purchase of the land, and had 
settled in that region with his family. Here the first 
school for colored youth was opened, in what is called 
the ‘Northern Neck,” the peninsula between the 
estuaries of the Potomac and the Rappahannock. 

The yearning for knowledge denied the enslaved, 
which they well knew meant power, filled the poor 
little place each day to its fullest capacity, with the 
children from miles around. Adults gathered there 
in the evening to be taught, but the Sabbath School 
marked the high tide of the enthusiasm. Youth and 
age assembled, filled the house, and overflowed sur- 
rounding it. On these occasions others were pressed 
into the service of teaching ; 
States officer, stationed at Heathsville, rode over, and 
gave himself to the work. 

This exuberant zeal of course passed with the 
novelty of having the liberty and opportunity to learn, 
and much the same feeling toward school exists now 
as is found in other communities, though little chil- 
dren walk longer distances to school than I have ever 
known any others to do. 

While this pioneer work progressed, a piece of 
the teacher’s tract was chosen for the site of a build- 
ing to be used for both school and chapel. On that 


spot a house was built by the people, aided in the | 


work by the energy of a young man from the North, 
and a sum of money from the Freedmen’s Bureau, as 
well as by the contributions of friends. In the 
autumn, the school was opened in the new house. 
As the years have passed, many have gained instruc- 
tion here, and have gone out to take their part in the 
battle of life, better furnished for the struggle by the 
lessons learned and the principles instilled within those 
walls. 

The next necessity being a home for the teacher, 
she built a cottage to be occupied by those having 
charge of the school. This is the home of the pres- 
ent teacher, with her husband and children. She 
was one of its first pupils, and her school is attended 
by the children of those who assembled there in 1867. 

Its third decade was marked by the addition of an 
industrial feature. A pleasant, roomy house has 
been built near the school-house, and, as I had had 
some years of experience in teaching the use of the 
needle in the Laing School in South Carolina, I was 
asked by Emily Howland to come and take charge of 
this department. I came in the autumn of 1897. 

Although this is a poor country and wages small, 
she has always been adverse to giving clothing, being 
convinced that the effect is harmful, lessening self- 
respect and independence. So her plan has been to 
offer the people worn clothing at a small price, the 
avails of which, if any, after paying the freight, to go 
toward supplying materials for the sewing school. 


sometimes the United | 
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a thimble, scissors and bees wax. 


| quickly in use, for they are at work on aprons that 
A log-house was kindly furnished by the friend | 





| know, Tom, when to stop watering the milk?’’ 
| yer honner, I go on watherin’ till the customers cry out agin 





show sixteen little girls, in comfortable little chairs, | 
sitting by a low table, on which they lay their work- | 
bags ; these are their pride, the work of their hands; | 
each is furnished with a cushion for pins and needles, ; . $ 
now nearly twice as many judges as are necessary. 


| candle at the village shop. 


A glimpse at a sewing class, in the morning, would | she inquired. 





Their tools are 


were Christmas presents. We have days for prac- 


| tising different stitches, but they like better the days 


that help the aprons on.to completion. Perhaps the 
most delightful are the hours when they are permitted 
to make picture scrap books, grouping the little pic- 
tures according to their own taste. Friends send us 
pretty chromos, of which the present time is so lavish ; 
these decorate the walls of our class room. An older 
class, more proficient in the use of the needle, comes 
in the afternoon. As many of the garments received 
need mending, the lessons of this class include a 
mending day. Thus these women of the future may 
learn to displace rags by patches, to respect the one 
and despise the other. 

I am much interested in this work, therefore happy 
in it, finding it so engrossing that I have no time to 
be lonely, nor to realize my isolation from my friends 
and society. 

Permit me to add that I shall be glad, if this 
account awaken interest in my work that may mater- 
ialize in contributions toward it, of anything that can 
meet a human need, from a toy or a picture, to an old 
shoe. Anna M. STANTON. 


Heathsville, Northumberland Co., Va., 
Second month, 1899. 


The Doukhobors. 
Joseph S. Elkinton, in American Friend. 
May neither Cyprus nor America spoil them of their simplicity, 
as worldly success and maxims have given degeneracy to 
another once spiritual people, of whom we might say, Quaker- 
ism made their wealth, and their wealth unmade their 
Quakerism, or that of their posterity. The worldliness of 
mammon will continue to do this, save where we hearken 
unto the Lord, both in all other things and in his saying, 
‘*Make to yourselves friends by means of the mammon of 


righteousness, that when it shall fail, they may receive you 
into the eternal tabernacles."’ 


Some Irish Flowers of Speech. 
From a London Newspaper. 
A LITTLE boy was caught by an irate farmer up in one of his 
apple trees. ‘*‘Come down this instant,’’ cried the farmer, 
‘‘and I'll give you a sound box in the ear, you bla’ guard.’’ 
‘«Troth, sur, I wouldn't come down if you'd give me a 
dozen,’’ was the reply. 

A school inspector while examining a class of small boys 
in geography in a national school in a remote part of Ireland 
put the question, ‘‘ What is a lake ?’’ ‘‘ Sure, ‘tis the hole in 
a kittle, sur,’’ said one of the youths. It was the only 
‘‘lake’’ with which he was acquainted. 

A gentleman once said to a milkman who admitted that he 
went with his pail occasionally to the pump, ‘‘ How do you 
‘* Begorra, 


it,’ was the candid reply. 

During the Crimean war the supply of tallow was limited, 
and, as a consequence candles went up in price. A woman 
was charged a half penny instead of a farthing for a tallow 
‘* Now, how is that Mr. O'Brien ?”’ 
«It's due to the war, ma'am,’’ said the shop- 
keeper. ‘‘ Well,’’ exclaimed the woman, ‘‘I niver knew 
they fight by candlelight before !"’ 


—In Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia Press says, ‘‘ we have 
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Educational Bepartment. 

FRIENDS’ NEW SCHOOL BUILDING, BALTIMORE. 
WE have already mentioned the appointment of John W. 
Gregg to be principal of the enlarged school in Baltimore. 

The new building will adjoin the meeting-house property. 
It will have fifty-four feet front on Park Avenue, running 
back sixty-six feet. It will be connected with the present 
school building by a wing and a fire-proof corridor. It will 
be constructed of granite, and the architecture will be in 
keeping with the present building. There will be two en- 
trances, one for boys and one for girls. Each floor will have 
a door connecting with the present building. The rooms in 
the rear of the meeting-house, now used for the school, will 
continue to be used for class rooms. The Kindergarten will 
not be changed from its present location. 

The new building is under contract, to be completed by 
Eighth month 1. The architect is Charles E. Cassell, and 
contractors Morrow Brothers. It will be fitted up in the most 
approved manner, as to furniture, etc., and opened in Ninth 
month, 

For the purchase of the lot on Park Avenue $7,000 was 
paid, and the cost of the building, not including furniture, 
will be about $25,000, making $32,000. Toward this amount 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting appropriated $6,000, and sub- 
scriptions to date amount to about $19,000, so that about 
$7,000 remains to be raised. 

The first or gymnasium floor of the new building will 
contain a gymrasium, 30 by 62 feet, and 18 feet high, also 
locker-room, bicycle-room, bath-rooms, lavatories, boiler- 
room, etc. The second story will contain school-room 43 
feet 6 inches by 41 feet 9 inches, with two class-rooms in 
rear, (opening into school-room), principal's room, and girls’ 
locker-rooms, etc. The third story will have school-room 43 
feet 6 inches, by 41 feet 9 inches, with three class-rooms in 
rear opening into school-room. The fourth floor will contain 


art-room, with sky-light, literature-room, manual training- 
room, also scientific department, chemical laboratory, and 


room for physics. There will be an observatory on the top 
of the building. (This will be one of the highest points in 
the city of Baltimore.) 

‘The new building will enable the School to accommodate 
about three hundred pupils. The present school numbers 
about seventy, with six teachers, and is doing excellent work. 

The committee now in charge of the School are: Jona- 
than K. Taylor, Chairman; Annie W. Janney, Secretary ; 
Richard P. Thomas, Treasurer; Kirk Brown, Mary B. An- 
drews, Seneca P. Broomell, Rachel R. Holt, R. Henry 
Holme, Margaret W. Matthews, Mary Dixon Bartlett, Mary 
H. Price, Edward Stabler, Jr., Mary H. Townsend, and Lucy 
C. Walker. ' 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

THE second annual contest of the Literary Societies of the 
College for the Underwood-Pardee prize was held in College 
Hall, Sixth-day evening, the 17th inst. The program of the 
evening was as follows: Address, President William W. 
Birdsall ; debate, ‘‘ Resolved, That the Jury System should 
be Abolished.’’ Affirmative, Mark Thistlethwaite, 1902, 
and Georgia C. Myers, 1901 ; negative, Gilbert L. Hall, ‘99, 
and Mary S. Haviland, 1901; essay, Caroline T. Comly ; 
solo, Emily Coates, '99; orations, Edson S. Harris and W. 
Lyndon Hess ; recitations, Lillian J. McDowell and Anna C. 
Holmes, '99. The judges of the evening awarded the contest 
to Delphic Omicron, by a score of nine points to two. 

On Third-day evening a lecture was delivered at the Col- 
lege by S. Hudson Chapman, under the auspices of the Clas- 
sical Club. The subject of the lecture was Athens, and it 
was profusely illustrated by magnificent lantern slides from 
original photographs taken by Mr. Chapman. 

The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
was held on First-day evening in the College parlor. The 
discussion of the evening was, ‘‘ Resolved, that Friends do 
not offer to younger members the same opportunity for work 
as do other churches.’’ Edward Williams upheld the affirm- 
ative and Georgia Cook Myers the negative. Dr. William I. 
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Hull also presented a paper on ‘' The Life of Jesus,’’ which 
was much appreciated. 

On Third-day evening, the 21st, Dr. Appleton, with a 
reading of Hamlet, completed the series of Shakespeare 
readings, which has been so thoroughly enjoyed this winter. 


"99. 





BEQUESTS FOR EDUCATION.—Harriet W. Paist, widow of 
Mahlon K. Paist, whose death was announced in the INTEL- 
LIGENCER of the —inst., left several bequests in her will for 
aid of education. They are stated as follows: 

To Swarthmore College, $8,000, to be added to the edu- 
cational fund of that institution, and the interest thereof 
applied to the education of female members of the Society of 
Friends belonging to the Yearly Meeting which meets at 
Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia. 

To Friends’ Central School, Fifteenth and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, $2,000. 

To George School, $1,000, (after the expiring of life-use of 
a niece of testator, Jane J. Hobson), the interest to be applied 
annually to the education of female members of the Yearly 
Meeting which meets at Fifteenth and Race streets, whose 
limited means would exclude them from enjoying the benefits 
of the said school. 

Harriet K. Paist also left $2,500 to Green Street Monthly 
Meeting, the interest to be applied to aid of necessitous 
members. 

She had been in earlier years an active woman, much in- 
terested in the public good. She was one of the first female 
school directors in Philadelphia. 


CHANGE AT WILMINGTON.—Enos L. Doan, who has been 
Principal of Friends’ School at Wilmington, Del., the past 
year, has been obliged to decline further service, finding the 
duties of the place trying to his health. The committee in 
charge accepted his resignation with regret. The position 
was then offered to Herschel A. Norris, who after considera- 
tion has accepted it. 

Herschel A. Norris is of Woodstown, N. J., and is now 
in charge of the Boys’ High School department of the school, 
and teacher of Latin and Greek. He is a graduate of Prince- 
ton University, and a member of our body of Friends. He 
will take charge of the school in Ninth month next. 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Third month 13. The newly-elected President, Charles 
Paxson, presided. The standing committees made reports. 
The Current Topics Committee expressed its appieciaticn of 
the services of William W. Biddle, who has so faithfully filled 
the office of Chairman of that committee for eleven years. 
The Executive Committee stated that the Treasurer's report 
had been audited, and showed a balance of $339.45, and 
announced the election of a new member, and the program 
forthe evening. The appointment of a new Lecture Ccm- 
mittee was deferred, as the returns had not all been received, 
and the course of lectures was not completed. The appoint- 
ment of a new Publication Committee was referred to the 
Executive Committee to be acted upon at its next meeting. 

The first number on the program was a review of chapters 
eleven and twelve in ‘‘ The Quakers,’’ entitled ‘‘ Fox, Penn, 
and Barclay,’’ by Annie Cooper Lippincott. In the opinion 
of the writer these two chapters are probably the most im- 
portant in the book, as they deal with the doctrines of the 
Quakers, as found in the writings of these worthy men. The 
complaint that it was impossible to ascertain the creed of 
Quakers was notsurprising. George Fox’s mind was so filled 
with the Spirit that his own simple, spontaneous effusions and 
outpourings were satisfactory to him—feeling sure he was 
taught by God—and for the delivery of his own message he 
was responsible. At length the writings of Penn and Barclay 
rolled away such reproaches, and made it impossible for any 
candid opponent to pretend it was difficult to discover what 
Quakers believed. Quaker doctrines were presented in a 
simple and attractive form in Penn’s ‘‘ The Christian 
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Quakers,’’ ‘‘No Cross, No Crown’’ and other publications. 
The chief interest in Barclay’s ‘‘ Apology’ is in the chapter 
on ‘‘ Immediate Revelation.’’ For thirty years Friends had 
‘labored under the grievous interpretation of denying the 
Word of God,’ and it is due to Barclay that the Quaker con- 
ception of the Scriptures was made clear. George Fox 
taught a practical religion ; he entreated tradesmen to be fair 
and honest in their dealings ; to those keeping public houses 
he says, ‘‘ see that you never let any man or woman have 
any more strong drink than is for their health and good.’’ 
He exhorted those of America who had Indians and blacks 
as servants to preach the Gospel to them. 

In the discussion that followed it was remarked, ‘‘ Friends 
say they have no creed. Even truth may become a creed if 
we talk about it and make it the source of our life action. 
We must not think Fox, Penn, and Barclay made Quakerism, 
and put it up a finished article. The question was asked, 
‘*Were not the views of Penn and Barclay more orthodox 
than our views of to-day ?’’' In answer, Isaac Roberts said : 
‘‘It is a fair question, and one that may occur to any one 
who studies the history of Friends and I think must be an- 
swered in the affirmative. The faith we hold is somewhat 
different from what Fox, Penn, and Barclay taught, and we 
need not apologize for the difference. That God is the teacher 
of his people himself is held as firmly now as then."’ J. 


Eugene Baker thought there was danger in going too far in 


considering the Bible as literature. As inspiration is from 
God, so we must have regard to the inspiration of the men 
who wrote the Bible. 

To present the second paper of the evening, the Presi- 
dent took pleasure in introducing John Cox, Jr., of New York, 
a representative member of the New York Association. 

The paper, entitled ‘‘ Seventeenth Century Quakerism in 
New York,’’ gave a graphic account of the endeavors of the 
Quakers to preach their religious convictions and their conse- 
quent sufferings. Many of the punishments inflicted are too 
harrowing to relate in detail. Fines, imprisonment, and 
starvation, corporal punishment, and exile were the penalties 
meted oul to men and women alike and patiently borne. 
Holland, although detesting Quakerism, yet fearing the de- 
population of her colony, suggested the discontinuance of 
rigorous proceedings. In 1664 the colony passed into the 
hands of the English, and the laws were more tolerant. 
Considerate laws were also made relative to those having 
‘«tender consciences’’ regarding the militia and the taking 
of oaths. However, property was confiscated to maintain 
and build forts and other defenses. The paper hada cheerful 
side, and some amusing incidents were related. As, a mem- 
ber having ‘‘ gone from truth’’ for a wife, the meeting 
labored with him for a long time, and it is recorded : ‘‘ Daniel 
Dain hath sent a paper to the meeting, acknowledging his 
error and default concerning his marriage and signifying yt, 
he hoops to be more careful on all occasions for ye time to 
come."’ Friends were gradually becoming an organized 
body. As early as 1672 a burying-place was purchased, and 
it was directed that accounts of births, marriages, and burials 
be handed to the meeting for record. By the close of the 
seventeenth century the Society had increased largely, and 
meetings for discipline were settled as to time, place, and 
procedure. 

During the discussion, accounts from records and occur- 
rences of other sections than New York were given. 
the usual silence the meeting adjourned. 

ESTHER S. STACKHOUSE, Sec’ y. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—A meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn, was held in 
Brooklyn, Third month 12. 

A paper on ‘‘ Domestic Service"’ 
Marianna S. Rawson. 
the family of the so-called servant, the writer expressed her 


was presented by 
After briefly outlining the position in 


views as to how her condition might be improved. An ideal 
way would be to havetraining schools for cooks, just as there 
are training schools for nurses. They should be of such a 
character that girls of the poorest classes might gain admis- 
sion. With a diploma from such an institution, the girls 
could command higher wages and greater respect, because 
skilled labor is always worth more than unskilled. 





| entitled ‘‘Licensed."’ 


After | 


| John M. Whitall. 
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Until such schools can be established, it was suggested 
that she be treated at least as well as the shop girl. She 
should have fair wages, good hours, from eight to six perhaps, 
and for only six days in the week ; her room should be health- 
ful and pleasant, and her dress not conspicuous. Her mistress 


| should emphasize the fact that ‘‘it is the art of cooking and 


the art of housework that is her vocation.’’ Such service 
should be put upon a self-respecting basis, and the writer con- 
cludes by saying ‘‘ Self-respect is necessary to good work and 
to good morals, and asa society of ‘ brotherly love’ we fall 
far short of our profession if we fail to recognize the fact that 
the brotherhood of man includes the sisterhood of woman. 
Furthermore we should especially recognize the dignity of 
labor. ‘All true work, be it only true hand labor,’ says 
Carlyle, ‘has something of divineness in it,’ and it is the 
divinity of labor we should try to teach."’ 

Then followed a discussion as to the practicability of the 
plans suggested. The question arose, ‘‘ Could the majority of 
people afford to pay the higher wages the trained girls would 
demand? Also, ‘‘ Could those girls desirous of holding such 


| positions, spend two years, or even one, in such a school, 


even if the tuition were free? Likewise there were pre- 
sented many other suggestive questions in connection with 
the domestic problem as it exists to-day. FPL. 


Woopstowy, N. J.—A Philanthropic Conference was held 
in the meeting-house, Fourth-day evening, Third month 8. It 
was opened by the President, Annie L. Bradway, reading the 
third chapter of John. Blanche Davis gave a recitation, 
‘* Bustin’ the Temperance Man.’’ 

A letter prepared by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting's 
Philanthropic Committee, on ‘‘ The Abolition of the License 
System,’’ was read by Helen G. Borton. John J. Cornell, of 
Baltimore, Secretary of the Anti-Saloon League, followed the 
reading of the letter by an address on the same subject. He 
gave a detailed account of the League, for the instruction of 
those not acquainted with it. Its object in the beginning was 
to unify the people, irrespective of party and religious beliefs, 
in regard to this question, and concentrate power upon the 
liquor traffic. In this respect it has not reached all that it 
hoped todo. A part of its work is to educate the large, mas- 
sive community, that alcohol is unnecessary as a remedial 
agent. He gave facts to show that scientific men have come 
to see its uselessness, and are discarding it. There are now 
twenty-six States in which the League has been established, 
and each has a State Superintendent in the field. 

The League is aiming at another point, when the public 
are sufficiently educated to help without political machinery, — 
the annullment of all license laws by act of the courts. They 
are looking toward the execution of the present laws now and 
later on, when the people are educated, toward the amend- 
ments to the present laws. As long as our interests are uni- 
fied, and outside of politics, we shall progress, but while we 
are not united, the liquor interest will be the stronger. Let 
all temperance organizations unite and work earnestly toward 
the accomplishment of the greatly desired result. At the 
close of the address remarks were made and questions asked 
by many present. Almira Lippincott then recited a poem 
After a short silence the meeting ad- 
journed, S: H. P., Sec. 

MICKLETON, N. J.—The meeting of Young Friends’ 
Association was opened by the president reading the second 
chapter of Peter. The thirteenth chapter of Janney'’s History 
was read by Martha R. Heritage, after which Rebecca V. 
Ozden read the Introduction to the Discipline. 

Ellen B. Haines read an interesting account of the life of 
Next we listened to a Quotation Contest, 
given by Hannah A. Heritage, Martha White, M. Elma 
Livezey, and J. Omar Heritage. It lasted twenty minutes, 
and 128 quotations were given ; the exercise was much en- 
joyed by all present. 

Anna Pancoast read the memorial of Deborah F. Whar- 
ton and also a letter from her daughter, Esther Smith, allud- 
ing to her life. 

Clarence Heritage gave a beautiful recitation entitled 
‘The Two Workers,’’ showing us how two workmen started 
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out on life’s journey together, with bright prospects before 
one, and dark and gloomy before the other; one drinking 
from the well of life, the other from the fatal cup. 

Esther L. Rulon read the ‘‘ Peace Pipe,’’ from the ‘‘ Song 
of Hiawatha.’’ Mabel B. Haines recited a beautiful poem 
entitled, ‘‘Scandal,’’ teaching us to always sow good seed, 
and we shall reap rich rewards. Hannah L. Peaslee read a 
pretty piece entitled, ‘‘ New Every Morning,"’ after which we 
listened to an interesting collection of items read by Ruth W. 
Peaslee. 

The appointments were read and the roll called. 


Meeting 
then adjourned until Fourth month 8. 


Number present 35. 
EL. D:, -Sec’y. 


WILMINGTON, DeL.—Our Young Friends’ Association 
was pleasantly and profitably entertained Sixth-day evening, 
Third month 10, by a lecture and stereopticon views, etc. 
The lecture was by J. Russell Smith, of George School, on 
«« Friends in Slavery Times.’’ He gave us interesting remi- 
niscences of the flight of slaves from bondage, and the help 
Friends gave them. Then we had passed before our vision 
the likenesses of many of those earnest Friends who have 
passed onward ; also pictures of meeting-houses, residences, 
groups of fleeing slaves, etc. It was remarked how short 
seemed the time of the lecture. 5.0 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—An interesting, though not a very 
largely attended meeting of the Cornwall Friends’ Association, 
was held First-day afternoon, Third month 19, at the home 
of Theodore Ketcham. An instructive paper prepared by 
Baldwin F. Brown and Eva J. Ketcham was read at this 
meeting, the subject being ‘‘ Proselyting in connection with 
the Society.”’ In this there were three topics discussed,— 
the Social, the Association, and the First-day School. 

This paper was so thoroughly enjoyed that it was decided 
to have it read again at the next session, on account of the 
small attendance at this meeting. 

An appropriate selection on! ‘‘ Kindness,’’ was read by 
Jessie Ketcham. After the customary business the Friends 
adjourned to meet Fourth month 9. 


EDMUND Cocks, Secretary. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The third regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of Camden was held Second month 
7, 1899. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
The report of the Executive Committee was as follows : 

‘“‘An Account of the Negro Race Question,’’ read by 
Anna B. Sheppard. A recitation entitled ‘‘ Penelope's 
Christmas Dance,”’ by Myrtis C. Bailey. A very interesting 
paper prepared by Edward Roberts, Jr., on ‘‘Are our Busi- 
ness Methods of to-day in harmony with Christian Life ?’’ 
He felt that the great love of gain influenced business men to 
be grasping and selfish, often leading them to give orders to 
their employees, which are not in accord with Christianity. 
What we really need is a practical religion, one that can be 
adapted to our every-day life, which Friends profess to have. 

Another paper was read on the same subject, by Oliver 
Troth, in which he said that under the present business 
methods the success of one man is the failure of many. If 
we could only live up to our greatest commandment ‘; Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 

The roll being called, all members responded with a sen- 
timent emboding a sound business principle. 

Two new names were added to the roll. 
then adjourned to meet Third month 7. 

LAuRA COLLINGS, Secretary. 


The meeting 


Dror thy still dews of quietness, 
Till all our strivings cease, 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let the ordered life confess 
The beauty of thy peace. 
se 
THE bravest battle that ever was fought, 
Shall I tell you where and when ? 
On the maps of the world you'll find it not, 
*Twas fought by the Mothers of men.—/. M7/ler. 


— Whittier. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

THE issue of a new monthly magazine, devoted to Genealogy 
and Local History, has been begun by Thomas Allen Glenn, 
known as an author in these departments by his book, ‘‘Mer- 
ion in the Welsh Tract,’’ and others. The magazine begins 
with the number for the present month. The contents include 
the opening portion of a tracing of the ‘‘American Descend- 
ants of Rhirid the Wolf,—Rhirid Flaidd, a Welsh ‘ Lord ”’ 
of Penllyn, in North Wales, in the time of Henry II., and 
Richard. The number of families, chiefly in Pennsylvania, 
whose descent is traced to him is very large, and T. A. Glenn 
has long been engaged in studyingthem. Other papers in the 
number are ‘‘ Scotch Planters of Ulster,’’ ‘‘ Morton Notes,’’ 
‘«Some of the First Planters of West Jersey,’’ and ‘* Mora- 
vian Immigration to Pennsylvania, 1742-1763,"’ 
ments of Notes and Queries, and Book Notes. 

There has long been a doubt in the minds of our local 
genealogists whether a magazine of this sort at Philadelphia 
could be sustained. Certainly it ought to be. 


The price is $1 a year; ten cents a single copy. 
T. A. Glenn, Ardmore, Pa. 


with depart- 


Address 


In the Popular Science Monthly for the coming month 
under the title ‘‘ The Coming of the Catbird,’’ Dr. Spencer 
Trotter, of Swarthmore College, gives a delightful yet instruc- 
tive account of the spring bird migration as it may be observed 
in the Delaware Valley. Among other interesting points 
mentioned is the close relation between the advent of certain 
birds and a certain temperature. 


John Kendrick Bangs has become the editor of Harper 
and Brothers’ literary weekly, Literature, established first in 
London, by the 7imes newspaper, but since made an Ameri- 
can publication. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

St. Mary's HALL 
Henry Budd. 

T. Coates & Co. 
THE FEDERATION OF THE WORLD. 


LECTURES AND OTHER PAPERS. 
Pp. 287. $1.50 

. @ . pi.50. 
1898. 


By 
Philadelphia : Henry 


By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Pp. 162. $1.00. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, (Received through John Wanamaker.) 

THE AWAKENING OF A NATION: MEXICO OF To-Day. By 
Charles F. Lummis. Pp. xi. and 179. $2.50. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 1899. 

HoME LIFE IN COLONIAL Days. _ By Alice Morse Earle. 
Illustrated. Pp. 470. $2.50. New York. The Mac- 
millan Company. 


D OTHER NOTES. 

In England, writes Dr. R. H. Thomas, the importance of 
the people speaking out in regard to the Disarmament Con- 
ference has been recognized, and a movement of great force 
has been developed. Leading churchmen and non-conform- 
ists, prominent men in politics and in the world of letters, 
even the commander-in-chief of the British army, have sanc- 
tioned it. Large and enthusiastic meetings have been held 
in different places throughout the kingdom, and thousands of 
signatures have been obtained to an address to the Czar 
approving his proposal. How seriously this proposal has 
been taken in that country the speech of the first lord of the 
admiralty in Parliament shows. 

Speaking of a meeting in eastern Pennsylvania, a Friend, 
in the course of a letter mainly on business, says: ‘Our 
meeting has lost all of its elderly members, by death, [except 
one man Friend]. I thought when [five Friends, three men 
and two women] went over to the other shore, and [another] 
moved away, we would not be able to keep up our meeting, 
but [a Friend named] and [another] a graduate of Swarth- 
more College, attend every meeting, and we have drawn 


in a number of young people, and are holding our own 
nicely,—yes, and more.”’ 
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! 
Our friend Harry V. Haight, in a letter on business, writes 
from Halifax, 17th inst., and adds: ‘‘I have been in .New | 
York the past two weeks, and met many old friends, and 
made some new ones. Serena Minard I| have always known; 
she spoke at my mother's funeral, fifteen years ago. She 
spoke very nicely, the first First-day I was in New York, and 
the next First-day we had the pleasure of hearing Isaac 
Wilson.”’ 


‘¢] have been much pleased with the standard of Peace 
which the INTELLIGENCER has maintained all through our 
war difficulties,’’ a Friend writes us. ‘‘ The editorials on this 
subject have been very good and very much to the point. 


Press on, sowing the good seed; a little may take root and 
prosper. 

‘« Your issue of last week contains so many good articles, 
namely,—‘ Peter the Great and the Friends,’ ‘A Word 
from Bishop Paret,’ ‘An Address to the Czar,’ etc., and the 
editorial on ‘ The Choice Last Year’ corresponds so heartily 
with my feelings that I must write and express them. How 
true, indeed, it is that the silence at Washington is painful. 
Let every effort be heard, so | thought the address to the 
Czar, which Concord Quarterly Meeting adopted at its last 
meeting, might find a place in the paper."’ 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
FRIENDS AND OTHERS IN ATHENS. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
I HAVE lived in Athens, Greece, for sixteen months, and | 
have come to the United States fora visit of afew months. | 
have had a correspondence with a number of Friends living 
in the Eastern Hemisphere, and I have labored for a closer 
religious fellowship amongst us. About nine months ago | 
discovered a family of eight Friends living in Athens, and 
greatly rejoiced in their company. We held a number of 
meetings which were well attended. There is an inquiry in 
Athens to know more about Friends, and now that the time 
of holding the Paris Exhibition is approaching, an invitation 
is extended to Friends to visit us. Some Friends could come 
to Athens next winter, and return to their homes by way of 
the Paris Exhibition, and others could attend the Paris Exhi- 
bition and come to Athens the following winter, returning to 
their homes afterwards. 

Conshohocken, Pa. GEORGE J. WEBSTER. 

[G. J. W. speaks of two Greeks, Nicholas Athan Malevi- 
tis and Rigas Pofonti, as religious persons, interested in a 
better way, and says that ‘‘about two years ago they were 
imprisoned two or three times and beaten, because of their 
preaching."’ He also mentions Elizabeth B. Tonjoroff, at 
Philippopolis, in Bulgaria, and says her husband ‘‘has suf- 
fered imprisonment several times for his preaching.’’— Eps. ] 


SIGNING FULL NAMES. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I have for a number of years been an interested reader of 
your valuable paper, which we still look for as a welcome 
weekly visitor in our home. The communications from your 
various correspondents are enjoyed to their fullest extent. | 
have often thought of making the suggestion through your 
columns that the writers of the various interesting articles 
that come to you from time to time for publication would kindly 
sign their full names. It certainly adds much to the interest 
of an article-to know the author's name, although we may 
be personally unacquainted. 

I would also feel grateful to the secretaries of Young 
Friends’ Associations if they would feel it right to give the 
readers the benefit of their full names instead of the initials. 
For surely anything that is good enough for publication in the 
INTELLIGENCER should be good enough to have the writer's 
full name. JONATHAN W. BRANSON. 
Hopewell, Va, 


THE ADDRESS TO THE CZAR. 
Editors Fr 1ENDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 
It seems a most excellent plan to provide a form of address, 
to be signed and sent to the Czar, and we are much interested 
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in the one presented in the INTELLIGENCER. But it does not 
make the statement that only men areto sign. Yet the form 
is for Pennsylvania only, and its beginning excludes women. 
In four States of this Union only are women “sovereign 
citizens."" A. Mf. 

Clifton, N. /. 

[We printed the address as it was formulated at the Ger- 
mantown meeting, where Anna Evreinoff spoke (and subse- 
quently printed in the American Friend). The word ‘*sov- 
ereign '’ might be omitted, we think, without impropriety, and 
the form of the address otherwise amended to suit different 
localities. In Baltimore, a form has been adopted similar in 
import, but varying in language.— Eps. ] 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
SECOND MONTH, 1899. 


Mean barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month, 11th, 

Lowest barometer during the month, 8th, 

Mean temperature, 

Highest temperature during the month, 22d, 

Lowest temperature during the month, roth, 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 21.2 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 15th, 22 

Least daily range of temperature, 13th, .. 

Mean daily range of temperature, 13.1 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 76.8 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 19.8 

Total precipitation in inches, rain and melted snow, 6.46 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.36 inches of 
rain, on the 26th and 27th. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 16. 

Number of clear days 8, fair days 9, cloudy days 11. 

Prevailing direction of wind from the Northwest. 

Thunder storm on the 3d. 

Hail on the 3d. 

Sleet on the 8th. 

Solar halo on the 11th, 15th. 

Lunar halo on the 17th, 21st, 23d. 

Snow on the Ist, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th. 

Total snow fall during month, 31.2 inches. 

Depth of snow on ground 15th instant, 20 inches. 

Depth of snow on ground at end of month, none. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermcmeter at 8 a.m., 45.5 on 27th 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m.,—7 on roth. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 22.2. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p- M., 43 on 21st. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m.,—20n Icth. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8p. m., 25.6. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 23.9 

Note.—An important feature of the weather this month, was the 
extremely low temperature which prevailed frm the 8th to the 15th 
inclusive. On the goth, the minimum temperature was zero, on the 
10th, 6 degrees below zero, and on the 11th, § degrees below zero. 
In the surrounding surburban districts, temperatures of 8 degrees 
below to 14 degrees below zero are reported from different localities. 

The mean temperature of this month, 27.8°, is 6° below the aver- 
age for the second month. 

The most remarkable meteorological event of the month was the 
very unusually violent and heavy snow storms which commenced on 
the 5th and continued to the 8th, inclusive, and again from the evening 
of the 11th to the 14th, during which time 30 inches in depth on the 
level of snow fell. The snow was very light and dry, and being 
accompanied by high North and Northeast wind, formed almost 
insurmountable drifts, rendering the railroads and other roads impas- 
sable, causing complete suspension of travel for several days. Owing 
to the dry nature of the snow in this storm, the damage to telegraph 
and telephone wires was slight. A well remembered storm of this 
general character occurred in Third month, 1888. In First month, 
1831, and Second month 1836 very similar storms are described by our 
older friends. 

The total precipitation, rain and melted snow, 6.46 inches is about 
double the normal average for Second month. 

* Below zero. 


30.085 
30.702 
29.416 
27.8 


59- 
—6.* 


34-4 


JoHN CoMLY, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Second month 28. 


Ir is stated that M. Faure, the late President of France, 
said, just before he died, to his valet, whose service he much 
appreciated: ‘* You see how small a thing man is, though he 
be President of the republic.”’ 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


DISPATCHES from Manila have been almost daily chroni- 
cles of further military operations against the Filipino people. 
The dispatches usually speak of ‘‘ driving the enemy back,”’ 
‘shelling '’ their towns and villages, and of ‘‘ inflicting heavy 
loss’’ upon them, with a few of the United States troops 
killed, and a small number wounded. Many villages have 
been burned. At the close of last week, it was said that 
General Otis now had the situation almost under control, and 
that the war would soon be over. A later dispatch intimated 
that there was no certainty of this, and said some thought 
10,000 more men should be sent out. On the 21st a dispatch 
stated that ‘‘an outbreak’’ had occurred in Negros, one of 
the islands that had been considered entirely ‘‘ pacified."’ 

GENERAL OTIs, a dispatch says, declined to release the 
volunteer troops, whose time, (as they were to serve during 
the war with Spain), is now regarded as out. The Govern- 
ment will send him ‘‘ three light batteries, and six Hotchkiss 
guns,’’ to be used in mountain service against the Filipinos. 
The Navy Department is about to organize a ‘‘ mosquito 
‘leet,’’ (light-draft armed ships), to penetrate the rivers and 
‘‘shell’’ villages, or other places which the troops could not 
easily reach by land. 

The United States Consul at Hong Kong, Edwin Wildman, 
is quoted in a dispatch from that city as saying that he does 
not expect to live to see the end of the war in the Philippines. 

On the 17th instant, the Queen Regent of Spain, acting 
on the advice of the ministry, ratified the treaty of peace in 
behalf of that country by affixing her signature to the docu- 
ment. By the terms of the treaty ratifications may be ex- 
changed at any time before June 10. Formal notice of the 
signing was given the United States Government, on the 18th, 


by M. Cambon, the French Ambassador, and it was arranged | 


that M. Cambon shall act as representative of the Spanish 
Government and Secretary Hay for the United States in the 
formal exchange of ratification. 


Ir is intimated from Washington that efforts will soon be 


made to develop a new policy of enterprise with reference to | 


China. The question ‘‘of insistence upon our treaty rights’’ 
in that country is to be raised. ‘‘The American Asiatic 
Association,’’ 


and exporters, wishes the United States to resist Russia’s 


Ir is about nine hundred years since 


ried to a prince of Venice. 





three, while fifty-seven were injured. 


which is composed of prominent manufacturers | 


valle in Asia, and help guarantee the ‘integrity ’’ of the 
Chinese Empire. An ‘‘understanding’’ with Great Britain 
for joint action would be essential, and probably a ‘‘ triple 
alliance,’’ to include Great Britain, the United States, and 
Japan, and so form a naval and military front against Russia 
and other nations. 

THE formation of ‘‘ Combines,’’ or ‘‘ Trusts,’’ has gone 
on since the first of the year at a rate far exceeding anything 
ever known. A New York financial journal, a week ago, 
stated the ‘‘ capitalization,’’ in the last two months, of such 
corporations, to be $1,106,300,000. This is more than in 
the whole of 1898, though the amount in that year was con- 
sidered enormous, and is stated to have been $906,176,- 
ooo. Most of the so-called ‘‘ common stock ’’ in these com- 
binations is entirely fraudulent, and represents no value; the 
total capitalization is usually more than twice the value of the 
property. It will be impossible for them to earn a return on 
the sum unless by some means of extortion. 


A FRIGHTFUL disaster occurred in New York city on the 
17th instant. The Windsor Hotel, at Fifth avenue and 46th 
street, a large hotel, filled with people, was entirely burned in 
a very short time, and many persons perished. The fire oc- 
curred in the afternoon. Many persons believe it was set on 
fire by thieves ; the flames appeared all over in so many places 
that this theory is insisted upon. It was stated on the oth, 
that the list of known dead was sixteen, and of missing, sixty- 
Among the dead were 
the wife and daughter of the hotel proprietor, Warren F. 
Leland. On the 2oth it was stated that two more bodies had 
been found and many fragments of human bones, etc., im- 
possible of recognition. 


THE military ‘‘ Court of Inquiry ’’ concerning the canned 


| beef furnished the army in Cuba and Porto Rico last summer, 
| has been sitting at Chicago, Kansas City, and elsewhere in 
| the West. 


The testimony favors the charges made by General 
Miles against the beef, and reflects upon the conduct of 
Eagan, the Commissary-General, (now under suspension, but 
drawing his usual pay). It appears that the name, ‘‘ canned 
roast beef,’’ is entirely fraudulent, all the beef being boiled, 
and that a lower grade of cattle, known as ‘‘ canners,’’ 
commonly used for putting up in cans. 


are 
Many witnesses 


| declared the canned beef, as used in Cuba, very bad. 


There is a right chimney for 
A princess was mar- | : ; 


For the wed-| every lamp. The Index gives 
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ber that for all mem- 
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WHEATLET 


It is made from the whole wheat with the 
innutritious woody husk removed. The most \ 
sensitive stomach can easily digest it. Your 
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your order —we will 
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forks were invented. 


their introduction ; 


|is marrying again on $2 
Globe. ] 


cheapest. 


ding breakfast she provided herself with 
silver fork and a gold spoon. 
the fashion, 


This set | 
and wealthy families soon | 


provided themselves with like table fur- | 


niture. 


The greatest excitement followed 
and the Church con- | 


demned the use of these articles, without | 


which you would not be able to eat with 
comfort. It is said that it was six hun- 
dred and thirteen years later that the 


fork and spoonsentered England.—[Ex- | 


change. | 

THE average young man thinks he is 
in a position to marry if he has $250 in 
the bank and a steady job. Hope is a 
great factor in a love affair. After the 
man is 40 he wonders how he ever did it, 
and when he eats pie at night and he has 
the nightmare he always imagines that he 


EVERYTHING useful or 


some exercise, water the best drink, plain 


| food the most nourishing and healthy diet. 


Even in knowledge the most useful is the | 
most easily acquired, 


50.—[Atchison | 


you its Number. 
Your dealer should have it. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


1860. 
TELEPHONE 


ESTABLISHED 
5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


| Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 


necessary is | 
Walking is the most whole- | 


| 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CoNTRACTORS. 

1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 

Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


| CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, )} 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, f 


Pa 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Tue California Legislature, after taking one more ballot 
for United States Senator, making 104, on the 18th, adjourned 
finally, later, without a choice being made. This makes three 
States, Delaware and Utah being the other two, which have 
failed to elect. It is generally supposed that the same result 
will be reached in Pennsylvania. There has been no change 
in the balloting at Harrisburg, since three of the Quay sup- 
porters left him some two or three weeks ago. 


JoHN SHERMAN, formerly for many years United States 
Senator from Ohio, and a member of the Cabinet under 
President Hayes and President McKinley, has been critically 
ill of pneumonia on board the steamship Faris, (American 
Line), which is making an excursion trip among the West 
Indian islands. On the 2oth his physicians were said to have 
little hopes of his recovery, and a report was circulated on 
the 21st of his death. Later, this was contradicted, and his 
condition was said to be improved. He isin his 76th year. 

GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT having refused to interpose, a 
woman, Martha Place, convicted of murder, was put to death 
in the electrical chair at Sing Sing prison, N. Y., on the 2oth 
instant, in the forenoon. The proceeding was quite private, 
only two representatives of the press being allowed to be pre- 
sent. The time of the execution was not known to the public, 
in advance. It was the first instance of the electrical execu- 
tion of awoman. The crime of which she was convicted was 
the killing of her step-daughter, in a very cruel manner. Two 


INTELLIGENCER 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Dr. HENRY M. WETHERILL, a Philadelphia member of the 


| State Board of Charities, makes the statement that insanity is 


on the decrease. [We do not know what statistics there are 
supporting this view.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER.] He attributes 
most cases of insanity to the ‘‘strain of modern life,—over- 
work, excitement, and high pressure.’’ In five years, be- 
tween 1890 and 1895, the number of insane patients in Penn- 
sylvania doubled, but now Dr. Wetherill thinks there is more 


| moderation in life, and the number, as already said, tends to 
| diminish. 


—At the meeting of the ‘‘Sorosis’’ woman's club, in 
New York, Kate Upson Clark talked about the ‘‘ Gnats that 
Annoy Us.’’ ‘‘ There are several,’’ she said. ‘‘First comes 
that awful fashion of writing out the date in full instead of 
using numerals. Why, if we'd saved the time we've wasted 
on that we might have downed the political bosses by now."’ 

—The woman mentioned last week as traveling about in 
New Jersey soliciting money for some charity is now a resident 
of the Somerset county jail at Somerville, N. J. She proved 
to be a fraud of the worst type. On this side of the river 
she operated only in a limited way.— Newtown Enterprise. 

—Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, of Chicago, the successor of 
Dr. Lyman Abbott in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, preached 


| his inaugural sermon on the {oth in the latter church. 


—The oldest known dictionary in any language was 
issued in China about eleven centuries B. C. 


physicians had declared her not insane. 


Washable Fabrics 

In White Goods Department to- 
day will be found the following 
special values in fabrics for wrap- 
pers, dresses, shirt waists, etc. 


Lace Stripe Lawns, regular value 12% cents, 
at 8 cents a yard. 

Dotted Swiss Stripes, regular value 25 cents, 
at 15 cents a yard. 

Soft and very heavy-weight Dimity Cords, 
regular value 25 cents, at 15 cents a yard. 

Madras Cloth, regular value 18 cents, at 15 | 
cents a yard. | 

Lace Stripe Dimities, regular value 25 cents, at 
18 cents a yard. 

Checked Lace Dimities, regular price 18 cents, 
at 12% cents a yard. 

In all the above numbers there are from three 
to five patterns each to choose from. The 
stock is now overflowing with novelties and | 
staple white goods. 

32-inch White Organdies, 10 to 31 cents a 
yard. 

66-inch White Organdies, 25 cents to $1.00 a 
yard. | 

48 inch French Nainsooks, sheer and medium- 
weight, 25 to 85 cents a yard. 

Persian Lawns, Linen Lawns, English Nain- 
sooks, Cambrics, India Linens, Longcloths, | 
Dotted and Figured and Plain 
Swisses and everything that may be wanted. 


Swisses 


Mail Orders receive prompi and accurate | 
attention. 
Address orders ‘*‘Depariment C."" 


Strawbridge & Clothier, | 
PHILADELPHIA. 


TYPEWRITERS 
REBUILT nearly equal to new | 


Fully guaranteed. 
per cent. below list. 





Catalogue free. 


Philadelphia Typewriters Exchange, 


} 


135 S. Sth Street, Philada. | ¢ 


| in his account to Charles Matthews some- | 


| Berry, to send me your bill—Berry, before | 


Prices 50 per cent. to 75 | ¥ 


| & 





For a short distance a lion or a tiger | 
can outrun a man and can equal the speed | 
of a fast horse, but they lose their wind 
at the end of half a mile at the most. 
They have little endurance, and are re- 
markably weak in lung power. Their | 
strength is the kind which is capable of a 
terrific effort fora short time. It would 
take six men to hold a lion down, even | 
after its legs were tied so that he could not 
use his paws. 


A younG tailor, named Berry, who suc- 
ceeded to his father’s business, once sent | 


what ahead of time. Whereupon Mat- | 
thews, with virtuous rage, wrote him the | 
following note: ‘‘ You must be a goose— 





it is due—Berry. 
—Berry, 
You may 
feel very blue—Berry ; but I don’t care a 
straw—Berry, for you and your bill— 
Berry.”’ 


‘ Your father, the elder 
would have had more sense. 


Wuart is thought to be the largest apple 
orchard in the world is in Glenwood, Ia. 
Its area is 800 acres, and it has 133,000 


Friends’ Book Association, 
‘ OF PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers, 
p Blank 


Booksellers, Stationers, 

Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, and Printers, 

Artists’ Materials, 

Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
All Books furnished at as low@ 
S prices as they can be purchased 3 
elsewhere. Friends’ Books and Lit- ¢ 
, erature a specialty. 
relating to the Kindergarten and @ 
@ School. 


look very black—Berry, and | 


Also everything & | 
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The Dinner Pail 


is a little 8-page monthly, published by ¢ Silent 
Workers,” an incorporated company of Friends, 
in the interest of helpful educational work they 
are doing for the world. Character-building is 
their aim; ‘‘Others’’ is their motto. Annual 
subscription 25 cents; stamps will do. Can 
you spare this much for ‘“ others,’’ or send 
postal for sample copy. Address ‘Silent 
Workers,” 934-936 Harrison street, San Fran 
cisco, Cal., U. S. A. 


‘* The Dinner Pail will be whatever its friend 
make it,’’ writes an interested Friend. 


4 
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Are 
You Going 
To California? 


The California Limited, Santa 
Fe Route, gives the best and 
speediest service. Through 
dining car, and observation 
car with spacious parlor, 
especially for use of ladies and 
children. 2% days Chicago 


to Los Angeles. 


Address General Passenger Office, 


The Alchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway, 


CHICAGO. 
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FRIENDS? INTE LLIGENCER 


"NOTICES. 


*.* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at Kennett Square on First-day, 
Fourth month 9, 1899, to convene at 3 o’clock 
p. m. SAMUEL H. BRooMELL, Clerk. 

*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Providence, Delaware county, on 
First-day, Fourth month 2, at 3 o’clock p. m. 

Mary P. HArvEY, Clerk. 

*.* A meeting of the Salem First-day School 
Union will be held at Friends’ meeting-house, 
Woodstown, N. J., Fourth month 7, 1899, at 10 
o’clock a. m. 

The subject for discussion is, ‘‘ How can 
Friends best inculcate Peace principles?” 
A cordial invitation extended to all 
ested. Joun G. BorTON, 

Louisa POWELL, 

*,* A Conference of parents, teachers, school 
committees, and others interested in the cause 
of Education, will be held at Race Street meet- 
ing-house, Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, 25th 
inst., at 2 p. m. 

Subject, Reading: Methods of Instruction, 
Subject Matter, Relation to Other Studies. 

Lewis V. SMEDLEY, 
Clerk of Educational Com. 


inter- 


\ Clerks. 


*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union will 
be held in Friends’ meeting-house, Moorestown, 
N. J., Seventh-day, Third month 25, 1899, at 
10 a. m. 

The subject: ‘‘Is not the meeting-house a 
suitable place for holding meetings in which the 
young are interested?’’ will be opened by 
Westfield School. 

Gro. L. GILLINGHAM, 


ANNA B. SHEPPARD, ' Clerks. 


*.* The united evening meetings (Phila.), 
during Third month are held at Race above 15th 
street, at 7.30 o’clock. The company of our 
members is very desirable, and all others are 
welcome. 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have made the following ap- 
pointments for Third month : 

26. Forest Hill, Md. 
MARTHA S. TOWNSEND. 

*,* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches will at- 
tend meetings as follows : 

FOURTH MONTH : 
2. Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 
16. West Philadelphia, 11 a. m. 
30. Fairhill, 3.30 p. m. 
FIFTH MONTH : 
21. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 


Aquita J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL. 


Manufacturing Optician. 


18 South Fifteenth St., (4th door bel. Chestnut St.), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
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712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 


BUGAR i is not ——s = the > 


dition of sand; 


neither is White 


Lead improved by the addition of 


BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis, 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


ithe brand is 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 

Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 


Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville, 


National Lead Co., 100 


TO WASHINGTON UNDER 
SONAL ESCORT. 


The fourth of the present series of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad three-day personally-conducted 
tours to Washington, D. C., will leave Third- 
day, Third month 28. The rate, $14.50 from 
New York, $11.50 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points, include all 
necessary expenses during the entire trip—trans- 
portation, hotel accommodations, and Capitol 
guide fees. An experienced Chaperon will also 
accompany the party. 

For itineraries, tickets, and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, —_ 
Broadway, New York; 789 Broad street, 
ark, N. J.; or address George W. Boyd, oe 
tant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


FREE 


ON PER. 


SIX-DAY TOUR 


TO OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, 
INGTON 


AND WASH- 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Zinc and Barytes, yet there are hundreds of 
such mixtures branded and sold as “* White 
Lead,” “Pure White Lead,” etc. 


You can avoid these by making sure that 


right. Those named in the 


margin are genuine. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


William St, New York. 


OUR 
Pasteur Thermometers 


FOR STERILIZING BABY’S FOOD 
Mailed to any address for 60 Cents. 


H. C. BODEN & CO., Oeruiacturine 
S. E. Cor. 13th and Walnut Sts. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Law ) 
Convention »>STENOGRAPHER. 
SCIENCE 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAIL. 


Telepho me 1-42-25 D. 


NO SMOKE, 
DOUBLE TRACKED. 
STEEL STONE 
BALLASTED. 


NO CINDERS. 


HEAVY RAILS. 


| 
| ANTHRACITE COAL, 
| 


The fourth of the present series of personally- | 


conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Rich- 
mond, and Washington via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will leave New York and Philadelphia 
on Seventh-day next, the Ist proximo, affording 
a delightfnl and seasonable outing. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals ev 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, and 
carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, every 
necessary expense Yor a period of six days—will 
be sold at rate of $34.00 from New York, Brook- 
lyn, and Newark ; $32.50 from Trenton ; $31.00 


from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from | 


other stations. 
OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 
Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 


luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths | 
day’s board at that place, and good to return | 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
CHAMBERSBURG, 


KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, 


BURG, SHAMO- 
AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


| Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. 


SAFETY AND 


SPEED. 


direct by-regular trains within six days, will be | 
sold in connection with this tour at rate of | 


$15 00 from New York; $13.50 from Trenton ; 
$12.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points. 


For itineraries and full information apply to | 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, | 


ticket agents ; 
New York; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. ; 
or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-28-25-A. 





_ERIBNDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


rhe Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are ms separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and ‘Actuary, 
ASA 8S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department. nr H ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. Ti LBOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost, It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 


GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 
Cc CAPITAL, su. :900,000 


meGIRARD | _ sii 
wort TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY, 
=. an DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 





President, 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


HENRY C. BROWN. 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


OFFICERS: 
President HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
Treas. and Sec’y N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas WM. EF. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 
WiciiaMm H. Jenks, 
Greorce Tucker Bisenam, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, 


Errmxncuam B. Morris, 

Joun A. Brown, Jr., 

Benjamin W. Ricans, Wittam H. Gaw, 

Joun B. Garrett, Francis I. Gowen, 
Pemeerton S. Hutrcuinson, 


Gro. H. McFappen, 
Henry TATNAtt, 
Isaac H. Cioruier, 
Joun C. Sims, 
Jostau M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


2 YEO & LU KENS, 
STATIONERY © BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Walnut Street. 


Law and Conveyancing 


BLANKS 


| rm NEWMAN] 
806 MARKET St. 


Fine Arts ‘ 


Mirrors, Pictures, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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ee Canna Lilies 


The most gorgeous 
flowers for garden 
oF bos lawn. Plant in 
ae for immediate bloom, 
set out whee roun 





It is estimated by the American Agri- 
culturist that there are 75,000,000 horses 
in the world, Europe being credited with 

38,000,000, North America with 17,- 
000,000, and Asia with 9,000,000. The 
mules and asses in the world are said to 
number 9,000,000. 


Including nt P 
—The darkest sud richest crimson 
Canna, and 


4 Ley ovslz Pink, 


Tue death rate in Michigan in 1898 was I fick Variegated, 
12.5 in each 1,000 of population. New Korat Guide 
tells about 400 ether (heoice a FREE, 


& JONES CO., west Ur 


rove, 


Honey should never be heated to the 


boiling point. It destroys the flavor. aan 


MORTGAGES 


in large and small amounts, 
upon properties in thriving 
and rapidly growing city in 
New York State. Principal 
and interest guaranteed by 
strong institution, 


Aw 

6" GILT EDGE GOLD 
| 

| 


For full information apply to 


AMOS M. GOVER, 


22 E. 42d St., New York City. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Reai Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
€ 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 514 prct Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to withou 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., 
Josgru Wenster, 
President. 


Neb 
Wa. Wenstsr, 
Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 





Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


A CHEAP, NEAT, CONVENIENT 
BINDER FOR 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


Interest allowed o1 





hold a full year, by packing close 


bs % meer, if mod for half year. 


By having your papers together, you have a 
the end of the year a valuable volume, of ove: 
1000 pages of reading matter. 


Our prices are the lowest, ou 
Hansco ms’ ° eH wo most complete, anc 
quality as near perfect as can be bad. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 
No liquors or other offensive goods or method: 
resorted to. 1311 St., Phila. 





